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INTEREST in community centres is growing 
apace throughout the English-speaking 
world. Here in New Zealand an import- 
ant step was taken in 1938 when H.C.D. 
Somerset and his wife, who had already 
done remarkable pioneering work in 
adult education, were appointed to the 
staff of the Feilding Agricultural High 
School to enable them to develop a 
community centre for the town and 
surrounding district. The venture was 
regarded as an experiment that might 
eventually prove to have far-reaching 
effects on adult education in New Zea- 
land. This report is a survey of the 
results of the experiment to the end of 
1944. 
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PREFACE 


This account of the Feilding Community Centre is a 
revised version of a report recently made to the Education 
Department. Wishing to have an independent opinion on 
the results achieved by the Centre, the Department invited 
the Council for Educational Research to sponsor a study of 
it, and suggested that I myself might undertake the work. 
The Council agreed to the proposal, and in due course a 
report was presented to the Department. This was then 
expanded a little, and slightly modified, to make it more 
suitable for general publication. 

The report is based primarily on observations made and 
information collected during visits to the Centre. I saw 
nearly all the Centre groups in action and talked about 
Centre affairs with a number of Feilding people, including 
some who were not members of any organized group. 
Naturally, I had lengthy discussions with Mr. and Mrs. 
H. C. D. Somerset, who actually conduct the Centre, and 
with Mr. L. J. Wild, Principal of the Agricultural High 
School. On one occasion, when Mr. Somerset was in 
Wellington for a week, I acted as a substitute for him, 
speaking at the Open Forum and conducting several other 
groups. In addition, I have studied all the available docu- 
mentary material, including the annual reports to the 
Department, a file of the Community Centre News, press 
cuttings relating to the Centre, and so on. 


PREFACE 
I should like to thank all those who assisted the inquiry by 


supplying information, discussing the Centre with me, or 
commenting on the draft report. I am also grateful to my 
Council for giving me the chance to study a very interesting 
experiment conducted by two people who are artists in 
education. 


December 1944 A. E. CAMPBELL 
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THE FEILDING COMMUNITY CENTRE 


The preparation and publication of this report were made possible 
by funds granted by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
Carnegie Corporation is not the author, publisher, or proprietor of 
this publication, and is not to be understood as approving by virtue 
of its grants any of the statements made or views expressed therein. 


I 


ORIGINS AND INTENTIONS 


The establishment of a community centre at Feilding in 
1938 was an outcome of ideas that had begun to take shape 
some years before. People interested in adult education in 
New Zealand knew that the services in operation were 
satisfying only a fraction of the existing needs; that the 
work of the various agencies in the field was often poorly 
co-ordinated; and that there was no effective linkage 
between the schools and such adult education as there was. 
The problem presented by the rural and semi-rural areas had 
been valiantly tackled by itinerant tutors and in other ways; 
but it was obvious that much more intensive work was 
needed if adult education were really to root itself in the life of 
the community. More than one observer had noted, too, how 
fragmented many communities were, and how ill-provided 
with places that might help to integrate them, places where 
adults could meet together in pleasant surroundings for social 
and educational purposes. Arising in this way—out of our 
own New Zealand experience—the idea of the community 
centre was sharpened and strengthened by increasing know- 
ledge of the centres of one kind and another that were 
srowing up in Britain and the United States. 

It was left to L. J. Wild, Principal of the Feilding Agri- 
cultural High School, to come forward with a definite 
scheme. Mr. Wild had long felt that the educational 
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facilities of the school should be made more freely available 


to the adult community; and when the school was given a 
Carnegie Art Set he had it housed in a building where the 
public had easy access to it (‘the old Technical School 
building’ which had been abandoned when the present 
school was occupied). He saw in this the beginning of a 
properly staffed and equipped community centre. As the 
officer to take charge of the scheme he had in mind H. C. D. 
Somerset who, with his wife, had done remarkable work in 
adult education in ‘Littledene’, North Canterbury, had been 
watching the growth of community centres overseas, and 
had already demonstrated some of the possibilities of the 
community centre type of organization." Mr. Wild secured 
the support of his Board of Managers for the project, and 
was soon able to say that it was prepared to meet the full 
running cost, with the exception of the officer’s salary, which 
was beyond its means. The scheme was then discussed with 
Mr. Somerset, who was attracted by it, and early in 1935 it 
was decided to ask the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for some financial support, the application being made 
through the New Zealand Council for Educational Research. 
It was said that the proposed centre would serve for Feilding 
the functions ofa “Village College’ as understood in England, 
and that Mr. Somerset would, if appointed, act as a liaison 
between the school and the community. There was no 
suggestion that he would have regular school duties, 
although, if he were to keep in touch with the youth of the 
district, it would obviously be wise to let him take certain 
classes in art appreciation and the like at the school itself. 


1See Somerset, H. C. D. Littledene: A New Zealand Rural Community, Chapter VII, 
(Wellington 1938.) Mr. Somerset had been in touch with Henry Morris, father of 
the Cambridgeshire Village Colleges, as early as 1928, when Sawston was being 
established. 
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The Corporation was not prepared, for the time being at 
least, to make a special grant for the scheme; but it did give 
visitors’ grants to both Mr. Wild and Mr. Somerset. Hence 
when the scheme was finally launched three years later both 
men, and Mrs. Somerset also, had had the advantage of 
recent, first-hand study of adult education overseas. While 
in New York, Mr. Wild saw the President of the Carnegie 
Corporation, who told him that there was still a prospect of 
some financial assistance for the proposed centre; and on his 
return to New Zealand he began to make preparations for a 
further application. First, however, he submitted the general 
idea to the Minister of Education (then the Hon. P. Fraser) 
who immediately approved of it, and decided to provide the 
necessary money from State funds and to make it possible 
for both Mr. and Mrs. Somerset to be appointed to under- 
take the work. The Somersets arrived in Feilding on 15 May 
1938, and the work of the Centre began the next day. 

The establishment of the Centre was described thus in the 
report of the Minister of Education on the year 1938: 

New Zealand has not yet developed an ideal system of adult 
education, especially as far as the rural areas are concerned. 
Experimentation will be necessary over a long period. One 
bold experiment was started during the year at Feilding, 
where Mr. and Mrs. H. C. D. Somerset were appointed to 
the staff of the Feilding Agricultural High School for the 
special purpose of trying out a new method of organizing 
adult education in a district. They spend halfa day each per 
week in class-teaching in order to maintain contact with the 
older pupils; the remainder of the time is spent at the Com- 
munity Centre, which is a building in the town that was 
originally used as a technical school but has now been struc- 
turally altered and specially equipped to cater for adult 
education in the fullest sense. Classes are conducted at the 
Centre in drama, child-care, literature, art appreciation, 
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physical welfare, and the like, and courses are also run in 
outlying areas. But the experiment means more than the 
mere delivering of lectures. The ultimate aim is to gather 
around the Community Centre all the educational and 
cultural activities in the district. One room has already been 
comfortably furnished as a reading-room, and the Centre 
serves not only as a meeting-place for such organizations as 
the New Education Fellowship and the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, but also as a place where any individual 
.can drop in for advice and guidance on such matters as the 
choosing of books, the care of children, the decoration of the 
home, or any matter in which two well-qualified people can 
help. It is hoped in the near future to provide a gymnasium, 
a nursery class for small children on sale days, facilities for 
play-production, and materials and instruction for various 
kinds of crafts. Already full use is being made of the art set 
provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. It 
may be three or four years before the real value of the experi- 
ment can be gauged. I am desirous that in the early stages it 
should be regarded as an experiment and its structure left as 
flexible as possible. If it is successful it may have very far- 
reaching effects upon adult education in New Zealand. 


The outstanding feature of the set-up was that it permitted 
a much more intensive type of adult education than had 
hitherto been possible in New Zealand. Normally, the most 
that the adult education authorities could offer a small town 
would be occasional visits from travelling tutors, perhaps a 
local part-time tutor in one or two subjects, and material of 
the discussion-course type. One such town was now pro- 
vided with two full-time resident officers who had buildings 
and other facilities at their disposal and who could call upon 
a certain amount of part-time professional assistance. There 
was a chance to explore the educational needs of the com- 
munity and develop a programme closely related to them; 
to offer a comprehensive service catering for all the main 
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types of adult interest not already provided for; and to 
establish liaison with other social, educational, and recrea- 
tional groups. What would be the results of the experiment? 
How many people would be reached and from what sections 
of the community would they come? What kind of pro- 
gramme would emerge? Would the new Centre root itself 
widely and deeply in the community, and proceed to grow? 
Or would it merely eke out a sickly life and fail to achieve 
its promise? 

As this report will show, the Centre has developed into 
very much the kind of place that was originally pictured. It 
has been a success, so much so, indeed, that there is some 
danger that the wrong conclusions will be drawn from the 
results of the experiment. For it is emphatically no easy task, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, to build up a 
successful community centre. The results achieved at Feild- 
ing have been due in large part to the personal qualities of 
the Somersets, and to their mastery of the art af adult educa- 
tion. Especially during the early days of the Centre, situations 
arose which, if handled without sufficient discernment and 
skill, could have wrecked the whole scheme, or, at the least, 
have seriously retarded its development. I shall have more to 
say on this point later, but it is in place here to refer to the 
general principles that guided the Somersets’ efforts. 

The problem, as they saw it, was one of providing educa- 
tive expression for human interests not otherwise given 
adequate scope in the community. It had to be recognized 
that the community, through its various clubs, institutes, 
church groups, and so on, was already providing for a great 
many of the clearly-expressed interests of its members. 
(Hence the difficulty of obtaining recognition of the need for 
any adult education at all.) Some such interests, however, 
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were capable of fuller and higher development than was 
being provided for; and there were others—halfconscious 
and ill-defined—that could be brought to the surface and 
gently guided into educative channels. The art of the leader 
of adults lay in finding these interests, which are as varied as 
personality itself, and using them as means to more significant 
and dignified ways of living. 

It was therefore quite insufficient merely to provide a few 
courses of lectures in the hope that the hungry would throng 
to be fed. A community centre that did no more than this 
would be courting failure. At the outset, the greater part of 
its work should consist in acquiring an intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the community and its members, in finding 
out what educational needs were not being met, and in 
planning to make provision for them. 

The policy in relation to existing groups was clear and 
definite: the Centre should not attempt to compete with 
groups already offering some type of adult education, but 
should make its facilities available to them and, where 
possible, help them to become more effective. It was 
realized that many groups would see in the Centre a threat 
to their membership and influence and that it was necessary 
to make this policy fully understood throughout the com- 
munity. 

As for the Centre itself, the object was to make it comfort- 
able, attractive, and pleasantly informal, a place people would 
find both congenial and stimulating. It had to be a forum 
for discussion and should be equipped with modern aids to 
learning; but it should have as little as possible of the 
atmosphere of the conventional schoolroom. 


I] 


THE CENTRE IN ACTION 


THE SETTING 


With a population of a little under 5,000, the borough of 
Feilding is very much a rural centre. It is situated in a rich 
pastoral district, and has the largest sheep and cattle market 
in the North Island. On sale days—any Friday—the visitor is 
likely to awaken to the sounds of animals and the shouts of 
drovers, and later he finds the main street lined with 
farmers’ motor cars and the shops doing a brisk business with 
country customers. No one in Feilding could forget for long 
that its prosperity depended on the land. It has few factories, 
and most of these, like the freezing works and the bacon 
factory, are engaged in the processing of farm products. 

Only twelve miles from Feilding is the city of Palmerston 
North, with a population of 24,000. Inevitably, some Feild- 
ing people go to Palmerston to shop, or for their amuse- 
ments, and some send their children to the Palmerston high 
schools. But for all this, and to some extent because of it, 
Feilding has a strong local pride and a fairly self-contained 
local life. 

The town has two State primary schools and a Roman 
Catholic primary school. Its Agricultural High School, with 
which the Centre is linked, has attracted attention through- 
out New Zealand and also from overseas. A co-educational, 
multi-purpose school of some 300 pupils, it has had under 
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Mr. Wild a record of successful experimentation which no 
doubt weighed with the Government when the proposal for 
a community centre was considered. The school has a very 
strong agricultural side. It runs a dairy farm and a mixed 
farm, and has its own stud herds; and it attracts numbers of 
farmers sons as boarders. Among its other unusual features 
is a system of ‘self-government’. 

On coming to Feilding, the Somersets made a preliminary 
survey of the borough in order to discover what social, 
recreational, and cultural groups were already in existence. 
They found pretty much what one would expect to find in a 
small New Zealand country town—the usual sports bodies 
and church clubs, women’s institutes, boy scout and girl 
guide troops, a branch of the Plunket Society, a debating 
society, a music society, a WEA group, and so on. The 
High School provided evening classes in academic and 
commercial subjects and in arts and crafts. On the other 
hand, again as one would expect, there were fairly obvious 
gaps that the Centre might try to fill. For example, there 
were no groups for the study of world affairs or New 
Zealand social problems; there were no child study groups 
for parents; there was no dramatic society; there was very 
little encouragement to adult interests in literature and art. 
The borough had a public library, but its stock was poor and 
it had only about 200 members. Again, there was an 
obvious shortage of meeting-places. Feilding had no town 
hall and had to rely for its community activities on three 
privately-owned halls—a drill hall that was very unsuitable 
for many purposes, and two small halls with high rentals. 
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BuILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, AND FINANCE 


The Centre is conveniently situated close to the middle of 
the town, and is housed in two brick buildings that, as I have 
already mentioned, were once the buildings of the Feilding 
Technical School. (The Agricultural High School is still, 
officially, the Feilding Technical School.) The main building 
was originally of two storeys, but the upper storey had to be 
removed after the Napier earthquake in 1931. It contains 
two large rooms, used for a variety of activities, and two 
very small rooms, one used as an office, the other mainly as a 
reading-room. A loft provides storage space, and tea is made 
in an improvised kitchen at the end ofa corridor. The rooms 
are pleasant, airy, and well-lit, are kept very clean, and are 
- adequately heated in the winter. The second building, once 
the Technical School woodwork room, has now been 
converted into a Little Theatre, about which I shall have 
more to say later. 

The Centre is modestly but comfortably furnished, and is 
on the whole well supplied with the equipment needed for 
its various activities. In some respects—for example, in hav- 
ing the use both of a Carnegie Art Set and a Carnegie Music 
Set—it is extremely fortunate. It is unnecessary to describe 
the equipment in detail here since most of it is mentioned 
later in connexion with the activities of the Centre. 

Administratively, the Centre is part and parcel of the 
Feilding Agricultural High School. The buildings are owned 
and controlled by the High School Board of Managers; the 
Somersets are members of the High School staff, and are paid 
accordingly; other people who run classes at the Centre may 
be employed under the regulations governing technical 
school evening classes; and the maintenance of the Centre is 
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covered by a capitation grant which the School receives in 
the usual way. It will be shown that members of Centre 
eroups have themselves raised money and worked in other 
ways for the things they needed; but the essential finance of 
the Centre has been provided out of public funds. 


FRILDING AS AN EXPERIMENT 


The Feilding Centre was avowedly established as an 
experiment, a practical test of a new form of organization 
that might eventually be adopted in other places. In any such 
experiment one is not concerned simply with results achieved 
but with the relationship between those results and the 
conditions under which the experiment was carried out. 
Many a sound educational procedure has been unjustly 
discredited because it has failed under impossibly difficult 
conditions; and, for reasons of the opposite kind, many an 
educational triumph has defied imitation or even successful 
adaptation. One must therefore ask at the outset to what 
extent can the Feilding venture be regarded as.a test case. 

In the language of agriculture one can say that what has 
been achieved at Feilding is the result of highly-skilled and 
energetic cultivation of land of perhaps average quality 
during a difficult season. The Somersets are very gifted and 
exceptionally versatile people who brought to Feilding the 
mature experience of years of work among adolescents and 
adults and who have given the Centre unstinted service. No 
doubt very capable people could be found for work in other 
centres, but it would be quite unrealistic to assume that there 
are in New Zealand many men and women with comparable 
qualities. Throughout the experiment, also, the Somersets 
have had the steady support of Mr. Wild and his Board of 
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Managers and of the Education Department, and they have 
not wanted for essential facilities. The Centre buildings and 
equipment, inadequate as they are on some standards, are 
lavish in comparison with the conditions under which most 
of New Zealand’s adult tutors have worked. 

On the other hand, Feilding did not offer particularly 
fertile soil for an experiment in adult education. A prosper- 
ous community, with little experience of organized adult 
education, it had displayed no great desire for the kind of 
services the Centre was to offer. When the experiment was 
announced, local people asked, “Why Feilding?’ A large 
majority of them were quite indifferent; of the remainder, 
some were suspicious, some mildly interested, only a few 
keenly enthusiastic. There are places in New Zealand in 
which the prospects of success would have been dimmer, but 
in my judgment there are certainly others in which they 
would have been brighter. It is to be remembered, too, that 
there were all the difficulties attendant on a pioneering effort. 
The Centre had to be built, as it were, from the ground up, 
without any New Zealand example of similar institution as 
a working guide. As other centres are established, both those 
who conduct them and those who administer them will have 
the advantage of being able to draw on the Feilding experi- 
ence. Moreover, the Centre had barely been established 
when war broke out. Especially after the entry of Japan, 
plans had to be quickly modified to meet new problems and 
new needs. Men, and women too, were taken into the armed 
forces in increasing numbers and civilians found themselves 
engaged in time-consuming Home Guard and Emergency 
Precautions duties and other wartime activities. Work in 
the outlying districts, which had been expanding rapidly, 
had to be severely curtailed on account of the shortage of 
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petrol and tyres. On the other hand, transport restrictions 
probably made things easier for the Centre in so far as they 
made it more difficult for Feilding people to spend their free 
time in Palmerston North. 

These are the main factors, favourable and unfavourable, 
that must be taken into account in interpreting the results of 
the experiment and in deciding how far similar results may 
be expected in such other centres as may be established. No 
doubt exists in my own mind that the fact that the Somersets 
were in charge of the Centre is a crucial one, and weighted 
the experiment on the side of success; and I do not think 
that any informed observer would wish to quarrel with that 
opinion. Substantial allowance for this weighting must 
accordingly be made in interpreting the results. Had the 
Somersets failed one would conclude that any attempt to 
establish other centres, even in the most favourable circum- 
stances, would be a very risky enterprise. If the Centre be 
judged only moderately successful the general conclusion 
would still be rather negative. Only if one is satisfied that 
the Centre is a conspicuous success can one feel reasonably 
confident of the success of other centres, and even then the 
assumption is that these centres would be under the control 
of very well-qualified people and that conditions in the 
communities they served would not be less favourable than 
those at Feilding. 


One can now proceed to give a brief account of the 
activities of the Centre and of the nature and scope of its 
relations with the Feilding community. First, some statistical 
data on enrolments will be presented. Their limitations 
should be obvious; but they are of some value in giving an 
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idea of the numbers and types of people associated with the 
Centre. 


STATISTICS OF ENROLMENTS 


Statistics of enrolments give no more than a general indica- 
tion of the number of people reached by the Centre. They 
cover only members of groups organized by the Centre for 
courses extending over a period, and take no account of 
members of the independent affiliated groups that use the 
Centre buildings, of the large number of individuals who are 
not members of groups but who have been helped in one 
way or another by the Centre, or of those who have attended 
gatherings on special occasions. It is therefore necessary to 
remember the existence of a wide fringe of unenrolled people 
who have some association with the Centre. 

Table I gives details of enrolments in organized groups for 
the years 1938-44. The figures are the enrolments in all 
groups for the study or activity concerned; when in any year 
there were two or more groups in any study or activity that 
fact is indicated by a star. The enrolments of associate drama 
members (who are not actively participating in any course), 
and of children, have been given separately. The courses 
have varied in length. Short courses have usually been ot 
eight or ten meetings; the longer courses (which may be 
called ‘full’ courses) have usually extended over eighteen to 
thirty meetings. In an average year two-thirds of the enrol- 
ments have been for full courses. Moreover, the number of 
‘effective’ enrolments—i.e. of those enrolled who have 
attended regularly throughout a course—has been very high, 
in many instances well over ninety per cent. Hence the 
majority of the enrolments represent people who have taken 
full courses and attended regularly. Nearly all the courses 
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Table I 
ENROLMENTS IN GROUPS ORGANIZED BY THE 
CENTRE, 1938-44 
(Stars denote two or more groups in the study or activity) 


Enrolments 
Study or Activity 
1938 | 1939 | I940 | I94I | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
i arg ae ak || wg ma na (pe ec | (ed 
Adult and Adolescents (Active) 
CH SOY 254u ane aan i we 43% | 39% | 36% | Gr*® | r4r* | 164* | 132% 
Divehi ot. copes Gane oon ee 49* | 128* | 127% | 62* | 59* |] 60 64 
Current Affairs (The Open 

PORual), vienaamvede ox ts — 78% | 107 59 44 7I* | 45 
English Language and Litera- 

COS Ge yea eee ee 65 — rye} ror] Fr 5 25* 
Physical Education ...:..:. 25 66% | — — — 40x | 44% 
PeyChOlOS Wiss ya0u0 ee eae eda — 23 14x} r9* | 15 14 — 
Home Decorative. +0044 29 9 12 —_ -- _ — 
Poreign Laneuages .cec.s:: — 30" | 24* | 22k) — —— 6 
ier and Feat, ixic0esaas cs — 37* 8 16 22 — 
Appreciation of Art ........ — 14 27* | — — — _ 
Appreciation of Music...... — — 15 12 12 — a 
FIGtHCUICGES 4. snascachea ss — — 12 — —- 

SPINS oni cseeguens ness — — — 19 1) 8 3 
Bee-beepiie ici acaadnans os — — — 13 — 

World Affairs through Films | — — — — 43 — — 
Marriage Planning ........ — — — — — 18 — 
Physiology and Hygiene for 

Ahan (ciel yee coe ote — — — — — — 32) 
Family Film Gib 2 s.0%4 <2 — — — —_ -- — 42 
Music-making (bamboo 

PIGS) Sigosanneadic esas — — — — — — 19 
(Choral SiGe sa sewano coe — — — — — — 34 
Elementary Astronomy ....| | — — a — — — 16 
NHOCOGHIS cg axgwwnsonaen vee 21I | 424 | 3909 | 2900 | 362 | 380 | 462 
Associate Drama inc. + ics —_— — — 70 62 49 38 
botals for Adults o.00000s0e 2Ir | 434. | 390 | 360 | 424 | 429 | 500 

Children 
IWitsery ClAss68 «5c a ates — 29 AIX | 60% | 60% | 114% | 130* 
LOS Vee ae I: eee — 16 — — —_ —_ — 
JMMOr Dias, 24s aes wees — — — — — — 20 
Music and Mime ....0.0005 — — — — — — 18 
Partly File Cla... sewers — — — — — — 64. 
Totals for Children ........ — 45 AI 60 60 II4 | 232 


Notes: (i) In classifying the various classes some arbitrary decisions have had to be 
made, e.g. as to whether a course is properly described as ‘Child Study’ or 
‘Psychology’. 

(ii) Members of the Junior Drama group were not enrolled till 1944 though the 
group had been in existence for several years. 
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listed have been conducted by one or other of the Somersets, 
the main exceptions being the courses in physical education, 
foreign languages, and music-making. 

It will be seen that enrolments have remained fairly stable. 
The small decline after 1939 (the first full year) is accounted 
for by wartime conditions, especially the acute shortage of 
tyres and petrol. The Somersets had to give up most of their 
country work (there were five country groups in 1940 and 
only one such group in subsequent years), and, in addition, 
country folk were themselves prevented from travelling into 
the Centre to classes. But for this, enrolments would 
certainly have increased after 1939. 

What proportion of the community is represented in these 
enrolments? The area the Centre should serve has never been 
rigidly defined: it has been understood to include the 
borough of Feilding and such outlying rural districts as could 
be covered. As already explained, however, wartime con- 
ditions have severely restricted activity in rural areas, and it 
would therefore seem unfair to regard ‘the Centre area’ as 
extending, for statistical purposes, beyond the borough of 
Feilding itself. The borough had in 1941 an estimated popu- 
lation of 4,720; and there were 3,550 names on the electoral 
roll. Now, although the Centre has catered for pre-school 
children and for some school children, its work is primarily 
with adults, and with adolescents who have left school. In 
the absence of a complete age census of the borough, includ- 
ing information about changes which have taken place as 
the result of the war, it is impossible to say exactly how many 
such young people and adults there are. I estimate the figure 
at 3,800, which is probably not far out. 

It will be seen from Table I that in 1944 over 460 people 
of sixteen plus were enrolled in groups organized by the 
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Centre. This represents (when an allowance is made for 
those enrolled in more than one class) about ten per cent of 
the adolescent and adult community. If one were to add to 
enrolled students associate drama members, members of 
affiliated groups, and individual students—all of whom 
derive considerable benefit from the Centre, and sometimes 
a very great deal of benefit—the percentage would be 
considerably higher. 

The facts are presented in another way in Table II, which 
shows, for the two years 1941 and 1943, the approximate 
number of households represented on the Community 
Centre rolls, and the number of members in each household 
eroup. (A household is, of course, normally a family group.) 
In compiling the Table enrolments of associate drama 
members and of nursery school children were included; but 
some of the 1941 members, about whom complete informa- 
tion was not available, were omitted from the analysis. 
Hence the figures given below do not agree entirely with 
those in Table I. 


Table II 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS REPRE- 
SENTED IN COMMUNITY CENTRE ENROLMENTS 


Number of Households 
Number in Household Enrolled 


IO41 1943 
Pe We GUS NOI “ance Gs Care oF EASA a 150 148 
2, in thé household... nn Saardeee nna eee AI 76 
2 in the household .iic.0c4sc<ienssas nan 26 40 
4 mithe houschold < 42.1504 seca ess ves cant 7 215 


St Ce BOUSENOI ginc keen kev vnaxeex enna 4 5 


MEd a hacoM ary cccti ce cwto ek cache ott nans 228 204 
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In 1943 the number of households to which mail was 
delivered in Feilding was 1,402. It follows that in that year 
twenty per cent of households had one or more members 
enrolled at the Centre; that almost exactly half of these had 
two or more members; and that nearly a quarter of them had 
three or more members enrolled. Again, the percentages 
would be considerably higher if ‘marginal’ students were 
taken into account. (It should be noted that a few families 
represented in the Table lived outside of Feilding borough.) 

These are impressive figures—especially when it is remem- 
bered that they represent what has actually been achieved 
within the limits of the staffing and facilities available, not 
what could be achieved with opportunity for still more 
intensive work and with better facilities (for example, a good 
gymnasium). Quantitatively, at all events, the Feilding 
experiment has been a striking success. - 


Age and Sex Distribution 

How are those enrolled at the Centre distributed among 
the various age groups? An analysis for 1943 showed that of 
the adolescents and adults 8 per cent were in the group 
16-19 years; 22 per cent in the group 20-29 years; 33 per 
cent in the group 30-39 years; and 37 per cent in the group 
40 plus. As one would expect, the groups ‘16-19’ and‘20-29’ 
are heavily represented in the drama and physical education 
classes; the group “30-39” in the child study classes; and the 
group ‘40 plus’ in the Open Forum for the discussion of 
affairs at home and abroad. 

The ratio of women to men has been in the vicinity of 
2 to 1. But for the war, the proportion of men would 
certainly have been considerably higher. 

The relatively low percentages in the groups ‘16-19’ and 
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‘20-29’ are also accounted for, at least to some extent, by 
wartime conditions. The combined effects of the war, and 
of the ordinary movement of youth away from Feilding, are 
strikingly shown in a follow-up of the boys and girls who 
left primary school in 1938, the year in which the Centre 
opened. 

Of 29 such boys, 10 went to the Feilding Agricultural 
High School, to to other post-primary schools, and 9 did 
not continue with post-primary education. By 1944, all but 
four of these boys had left Feilding, the majority of them to 
join the armed forces. Of the four, one was still at school, 
two took no interest in further education, and one was an 
active member of the Centre. Of 36 girls who left primary 
school in 1938, 25 went to the Feilding Agricultural High 
School, 8 to other post-primary schools, and 3 did not 
continue with post-primary education. By 1944, 22 had left 
Feilding. Of the 14 remaining, 5 were attending classes at the 
Centre, 

In these conditions the task of “building a bridge’ between 
the schools and the Centre is very difficult; indeed, a great 
deal of the material needed is simply washed away as soon 
as it is got into position. The remarkable thing is that active 
groups of young people exist, and maintain a continuous 
life in spite of the steady loss of membership. There is, 
however, a warning here even for peace-time conditions: it 
is easy to make a pretty picture of young people being intro- 
duced to a centre while still at school, remaining associated 
with the Centre when they have left school and thence, in 
due course, taking their place in the various adult groups. 
In New Zealand, with its highly mobile population, the 
problem will rarely be as straightforward as that, simply 
because many young people will move from their neigh- 
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bourhood shortly after schooldays are over. A centre that 
depended over-much on local school-leavers for recruits, or 
that planned its activities on the assumption that a large 
proportion of them would remain associated with it for a 
period of years, might very soon find itself in trouble. Here 
as elsewhere a careful survey of local conditions is an essential 
preliminary to intelligent action. 


Occupational Distribution 


How are the people enrolled in the Centre distributed 
among the main occupational groups, and how does this 
distribution compare with that of the community at large? 
To get at least an approximate answer to this question an 
occupational analysis was made of the 1941 electoral roll, 
Feilding residents alone being considered. The electors were 
classified, as far as it was possible, in terms of a modification 
of a scale used in other studies sponsored by the Council for 
Educational Research. (See Appendix.) The scale comprised 
eight groups: I—professional; II—clerical, local body officers, 
minor professional; [I[—farming and related occupations 
involving work on the land itself; [V—business, commerce 
and banking, employing, executive and managerial work; 
V—shopkeepers, shop assistants, etc.; VI—skilled trades and 
comparable occupations; VII—semi-skilled trades and com- 
parable occupations; VI[[—relatively unskilled work. Using 
the same scale, Mr. Somerset made for me an analysis of 
those enrolled at the Centre during the years 1941 and 1944. 

The comparison can best be expressed in terms of house- 
holds, partly because, as we have already seen, up to five 
members of an individual family may be attending classes. 
For the purposes of the comparison two assumptions have 
had to be made, neither of which can be completely accurate. 


Cc 
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First, it is assumed that the 1,402 families to whom mail is 
delivered in the Feilding borough were distributed among 
the occupational groups in the same proportions as the 1,601 
men (exclusive of 46 “of no occupation’ or ‘retired’) whose 
names appeared on the electoral roll. Second, it is assumed 
that the distribution was the same in 1944 as in 1941. Further, 
the Centre enrolments include some people living outside 
the borough, and a few people who board. For these and 
other reasons Table III pretends to give no more than a rough 
picture of the situation. (Wives have been classified accord- 
ing to their husbands’ occupations.) 

It is clear that although all the occupational groups are 
represented on the Centre rolls the ‘white-collar’ groups are 
much more heavily represented than the others. This is the 
usual picture of adult education in New Zealand, even in.the 
Workers’ Educational Association, which has sometimes set 
itself out to be a ‘workers’ movement’ in the narrower sense 
of that term. Indeed, the problem of creating a lively interest 
in further education among the mass of manual workers 
remains unsolved almost everywhere; many of them, for one 
reason or another, have a distaste for anything even savouring 
of the schoolroom, and are highly resistant to the usual 
appeals of the adult tutor. 

In writing as I have just done I do not wish to suggest 
that I fully accept the criticism, which I heard occasionally 
in Feilding, that the Centre ‘isn’t getting the right people’. 
There is a touch of irony in the situation when the criticism 
comes, as it sometimes does, from very conventional middle- 
class folk who in their complacency are quite unaware of the 
fact that they in their own way are just as much in need of 
education as any other group in the community, and in some 
respects more in need of it. At the same time, one can agree 
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that, ideally, a community centre should be what its name 
implies, and attract people from all the occupational groups 
roughly in proportion to the numbers in each. 


Table II 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS REP- 
RESENTED ON CENTRE ROLLS (1941 and 1944) COM- 
PARED WITH ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF 
HOUSEHOLDS IN FEILDING BOROUGH 


Esti- Households 
mated. | —_—_—__ 
Occupational group | number 1941 1944 
in No. repre-|Per cent of |No. repre-| Per cent of 
borongh | rt "| Soroush | roll | borough 
I (Professional) 46 17 37 15 34 
II (Clerical etc.) 84 44 52 34 40 
III (Farming etc.) 302 53 18 65 or 
IV (Business etc.) 105 23 22 46 44 
V (Shops etc.) 119 19 16 31 26 
VI (Skilled) 242 21 9 44 18 
VII (Semi-skilled) 190 14 7 22 fie 
VII (Unskilled) 314 25 8 37 1 
Totals 1402 216 — 294 — 


It should, however, be noted that proportionately more 
households of manual workers were in touch with the Centre 
in 1944 than in 1941—a change due mainly to increased 
activity in parent education. Analysis of the occupational 
distribution for the various classes shows that the nearest 
approach to a true cross-section is found in the child study 
sroups (with their associated nursery classes) and in the 
Open Forum. It should be noted, too, that the proportion 
of people belonging to groups III to VIII is probably some- 
what higher among the unenrolled, marginal students than 
among those actually enrolled. I would sum up by saying 
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that, in my opinion there has been achieved at Feilding as 
close an approximation to an occupational cross-section as 
was possible in the circumstances, and that but for the 
deliberate effort there has been to make the Centre attractive 
to all groups the distribution would have been even more 
markedly skewed than it is towards the ‘white-collar’ groups. 
The present year, 1944, has seen an incursion of young 
people from the less clerkly occupations. There have been 
31 new voluntary enrolments in the drama groups of young 
people of sixteen to eighteen years, 15 boys and 16 girls. 
The boys’ occupations are: assistant in hardware shop; 
assistant in second-hand shop; nurseryman’s assistant; 
erocers’ messenger; ironmonger’s messenger; paperhanger’s 
apprentice; builder’s apprentice (2); garage hand; farm 
labourer (3); ploughman; employee in freezing works office; 
electrician’s apprentice. Comparable female occupations are 
well represented among the girls. The distribution of the 
Centre membership is therefore becoming less skewed 
towards the older age-groups and the professional and 


clerical occupations. 


THe ACTIVITIES OF THE CENTRE 


The activities of the Centre may conveniently be discussed 


under these heads: (a) organized groups; (b) assistance to 
individuals; (c) extensive work and occasional activities; 
(d) associated groups; (e) relations with the High School and 


other institutions. 
Organized Groups 
The activities and studies carried on at the Centre in the 


organized groups have been very varied; but they fall 
roughly into four classes. First, there are studies and activi- 
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ties directly related to the home—study of child develop- 


ment, of food and health, home decoration, etc. The course 
in “Marriage Planning’ belongs here also. Second, there is a 
croup of activities mainly expressive and recreative—drama, 
physical education, music, and art. Third, there are a number 
of studies of a more intellectual character—psychology, 
English language and literature, foreign languages, and the 
social studies pursued by the Open Forum. Finally, there is a 
eroup of practical activities which has included horticulture, 
bee-keeping, and spinning. Obviously, the four categories 
are far from being entirely exclusive. Drama, for example, 
as carried on at Feilding, calls for serious intellectual effort 
and for work with the hands, and it may be closely associated 
with the day-to-day problems of the family; horticulture 
may be both expressive and recreative, and give scope for 
aesthetic feeling—and so on. None the less, the distinctions 
can be defended, and are, I think, important, if only because 
they draw attention to the main types of human interest on 
which the Somersets have built and on which, I believe, 
others must build who wish to conduct successful centres in 
other places. At all events, in describing the various activities 
of the Centre, I shall begin first with those closely related to 
the home and proceed to take up the other activities in the 
order just indicated. 


CHILD STUDY AND NURSERY CLASSES. As Table I shows, child 
study, with its associated nursery classes, has become one 
of the main activities of the Centre. A beginning was made 
in 1938, in the very early days of the Centre, when Mrs. 
Somerset, in conjunction with the Mothers’ Club of the 
Plunket Society, built up a child study group for mothers 
of small children. By 1943 there were five child study 
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eroups, including one country group, with a total enrol- 
ment of 164; and nursery classes, catering in all for 114 
children, were held on Tuesday afternoons, Friday morn- 
ings, and Friday afternoons. In fact, the demand on the 
nursery classes has now outrun the facilities of the Centre 
and it has been necessary to restrict admissions. Preference in 
enrolment is given to children whose fathers are on active 
service or whose mothers are working outside the home. 

All the mothers of children attending the nursery classes 
are members of a Nursery Play Centre Council which meets 
once a month to hear reports on the classes and talks on 
child psychology and kindred topics. As often as possible 
arrangements are made for guest speakers. The Council has 
raised considerable sums of money for apparatus and other 
nursery school purposes; and the mothers make gifts of milk, 
apples, pieces of equipment, and the like. The mothers 
attend the classes in small groups to observe the activities of 
the children, and those who are sufficiently interested, and 
able to spare the time, make a more intensive study of child 
development in regular courses. On market days (Fridays) 
country mothers leave their children in the nursery class 
while they do their shopping; but they are not allowed to 
use the class merely as a convenience, and must undertake 
some kind of child study. Senior girls from the High School 
assist in the supervision of the children, make systematic 
observations of them, and do a little related theoretical study 
(e.g. study of Susan Isaacs’ The Nursery Years). The heights 
and weights of the children have been regularly recorded 
and their nutrition indices calculated; and there has been 
close co-operation with the local branch of the Plunket 
Society, one result of which was the establishment of a pre- 
school clinic held monthly by an officer of the Department 
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of Health. The character of the nursery classes is accurately 
described in these sentences from the Centre prospectus: 


The children learn to play in the company of other children, 
to adjust themselves to new surroundings, and to get along 
with a new grown-up. This first effort of ‘leaving mother’ is 
a great adventure, and the children go back home with a 
feeling of added security and content. Modern play material 
is provided and the children are supervised by trained 
assistants. . .. 


The Centre is now fairly well equipped for both indoor 
and outdoor nursery school activities. Mrs. Somerset suc- 
ceeds in creating an atmosphere that is friendly and reassur- 
ing, and at the same time stimulating and adventurous. 
Most children settle down quickly, and those with difficulties 
of adjustment are skilfully handled. (I may mention here 
that before coming to Feilding Mrs. Somerset was for sixteen 
years a teacher of infant classes and that her studies of child 
development had included observation of pre-school institu- 
tions in England and the United States.) 

Although the nursery classes are of great value to the 
children themselves, they are, from one point of view, 
ancillary to the programme of parent education. They 
attract to the Centre many mothers who could be reached 
in no other way (the mothers’ group is, in point of fact, 
more nearly representative of all sections of the community 
than any other Centre group); and they are extremely useful 
for the purpose of demonstrating the practice of education 
in the early years of life and of illustrating the facts of child 
development. The mere experience of having a child in a 
nursery class, watching the class in action, and seeing how 
difficulties are handled, must in itself be an education to some 
of the mothers. Further, this experience provides a realistic 
background to the advice that is given about the problems 
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of individual children and to the talks and discussions on 
child development. 

The Somersets believe that parent education will never 
succeed, and may, indeed, do more harm than good, if it is 
approached with patronage, or dogmatically, or in a spirit 
that ignores the difficulties of the typical mother who must 
manage her home single-handed and on a small income. 
And they act accordingly, recognizing that there is a need 
for expert information but that it must be given in a simple, 
direct, and human way. In talking to the mothers, Mrs. 
Somerset insists that she is not telling them how to bring up 
their children but rather offering information and sugges- 
tions that may, or may not, prove to be of value. Sometimes 
she presents her material in an ingenious and amusing 
fashion in the form of a serial story concerned with the 
doings and personal relationships of “The Swish Family 
Robinson’—a socially-ambitious New Zealand family that is 
made to commit a fair number of the grosser blunders in the 
upbringing of children and pay the inevitable price for 
them. In addition, much is achieved through informal, 
personal chats with individual parents, and through talks and 
discussions on problems of special importance to the com- 
munity—such as the problems created in the home, especi- 
ally in the handling of children, through the absence of 
fathers on military service. As already noted, some parents 
are drawn into full courses of child study. Here, too, a 
simple and realistic approach is adopted, though the work is 
naturally more systematic, and the members of the groups 
are expected to do a good deal of reading. The 1944 course, 
reported to be the most successful to date, covered such 
topics as: Learning to Eat; Learning Habits of Sleep; Learn- 
ing to Live‘in the Family Group; Learning the Truth about 
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Birth; The Discovery of Death; ‘My Child Tells Lies’; 
Ageressiveness; Timidity; Discipline; The Father’s Part in 
Early Education; What is a ‘Good’ Mother? 

I gained the impression that the High School girls who 
assist in the supervision of the children were enjoying their 
experiences and gaining much from them, and that their 
activities were of value not only as a training in mothercraft 
but also as a means of coming to understand more about 
themselves and their family relationships. Psychologists have 
often pointed out the affinity between early childhood and 
adolescence—both, for example, are apt to be periods of 
relative instability—and the adolescent girl can learn much 
about herself by studying children twelve to fifteen years 
her junior. This affinity is frankly recognized, and the girls 
are sometimes invited to write papers on such themes as 
‘My Earliest Memories’ or “Childhood’s Fears’. Mrs. Somer- 
set finds no evidence that these elementary psychological 
studies have disturbing effects; rather they tend to be 
stabilizing—the mere discovery that there is an organized 
body of knowledge about emotions and family relation- 
ships may in itself be profoundly reassuring. Some of the 
best of the papers written by the girls were, I thought, very 
good indeed—quite on a level with average papers in a 
Stage I class in Education at a university college. 

Two groups of girls attend the classes: Fourth Formers, 
and a small group of Sixth Formers, most of whom are 
intending teachers who will shortly enter a teachers’ training 
college. The course of the Sixth Form girls is planned with 
an eye to their probable future vocation: in 1944, for 
example, they made an elementary study of mental hygiene 
in the classroom. Such studies, combined with the practical 
experience in the nursery classes, should form an excellent 
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preparation for work at training college. Incidentally, the 
girls who assist with the nursery classes have a close tie with 
the Centre which, if they stay in Feilding, has a good chance 
of remaining unbroken when they leave school. 

It is probable that but for the war a considerable number 
of child study groups would have been developed by the 
Centre in small country townships, and, as it is, groups have 
been established in several such places. In 1944 one of the 
country Women’s Institutes, to which Mrs. Somerset gave 
a short course on “The Physiology and Hygiene of Women’, 
was helped to organize a play centre to function during the 
time of the Institute’s monthly meeting. In this way the 
women were able to give their full attention to the talks, 
and the children were well supervised and provided with 
constructive activities. Some such arrangement is very neces- 
sary. Otherwise the children are apt to be bored and irritable, 
and the mothers anxious and distracted. 


NUTRITION AND HEALTH. Short courses in nutrition and 
health have been given from time to time by Mr. Somerset 
as occasion has called for them. Such courses must today 
take account not only of apathy and ignorance but also of the 
exaggerations and half-truths of the new health cults. Recog- 
nizing this, Mr. Somerset adopts an approach that is cool, 
scientific, and practical, taking special care to confine his 
teaching to what can be regarded as firmly established 
knowledge. (In nutrition he is guided largely by H. C. 
Sherman’s works Food and Health and Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition, and the Health Department’s publication Good 
Nutrition. Use is made also of the health notes published in 
the New Zealand Listener.) 

One example of the teaching of health may be cited. (The 
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method employed is fairly characteristic of those used in 
other Centre groups.) As a fitting way of celebrating 
‘Health Week’ one of our principal newspapers published a 
‘Health Supplement’ containing some articles on health—and 
a large number of advertisements. Mr. Somerset set his 
group to work making an analysis of the advertisements. 
Together, they classified the products and appliances adver- 
tised according to whether they were ‘justifiable’ (in a health 
supplement); ‘harmful’; ‘doubtful’; or ‘irrelevant’. The con- 
clusion reached was that roughly a quarter of the advertise- 
ments fell into each category! The making of the analysis 
was thus a very useful exercise both in the teaching of health 
and in intelligent criticism of the daily press. 


HOME DECORATION. Home decoration also, which has been 
in the hands of Mrs. Somerset, has been treated in short 
courses as the need has arisen. The guiding principles of the 
course (I quote from cyclo-styled notes given to members 
of the groups) are: 


1. We must be sincere. A house is judged firstly by its use- 
fulness. We should aim at comfort and order rather than 
ostentation. 

2. Each home should be as individual as its owner, and we 
should be able to use those colours that thrill us without fear 
of making errors in taste. Therefore it is necessary to under- 
stand the simple rules of colour and design. 

The course deals with colour and colour schemes; the 
rules and tests for good design; design in the home; carpets, 
furniture, stains for woods, muresco and calcimine, pictures, 
the arrangement of flowers, lighting, brasses, and crystal; and 
the house as a unit (the hall, the living-room, the bedroom, 
the kitchen, the bathroom, the exterior). Mrs. Somerset has 
a fine collection of illustrative material, including reproduc- 
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tions of interiors, good and bad, and of pictures exemplifying 
the principles of colour and design. Emphasis is laid on what 
can be achieved on a small budget, and detailed advice is 
given on the practical problems of those attending the classes. 
The whole course, indeed, seemed to me to be a very good 
one, both in content and treatment, and there was clear 
evidence that it was having its effect in the homes of at least 
some of the women who took it. 

Two further points are worth noting here. The first is that 
the work in home decoration, in the appreciation of pictures, 
and in drama (so far as stage setting, costuming, etc. is 
concerned) is fairly closely interrelated, members of the 
groups being made aware of the fact that the same principles 
of colour and design apply throughout.” Hence the study of 
home decoration can lead simply and directly to the study of 
pictures or of stage settings. 

The second point is that the person responsible for a course 
in home decoration needs a great deal of tact. In taking a 
country group, for example, she may find herself talking, 
with the hostess present, in a private sitting-room full to 
overflowing with china dogs, plaster rabbits, “hand-tinted’ 
family portraits, and ‘stream-lined’ upholstered furniture. If 
she feels incapable of facing up to such a situation, as well 
she may, the path of wisdom is simply to avoid the risk. 


MARRIAGE PLANNING. A class in ‘Marriage Planning’, institu- 
ted in 1943, arose from a request from a group of young 
women in the drama classes, all of them married or about to 
be married, most of them unable to begin housekeeping until 
the war is over. The course included such topics as the 


biological and psychological bases of marriage, child study, 


"Actually, the Somersets rely a good deal for basic principles on the Ostwald 
colour scheme and Jay Hambridge’s ‘dynamic symmetry’. 
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nutrition and health, household economics, and colour and 
design in the home. It thus represented an integration, 
extension, and adaptation of studies and activities that the 
Centre has provided for in the past; and it illustrates a type 
of educational growth that one would look for in any good 
east. that is to say, that is at once natural and 
unforced and yet could not have been predicted beforehand. 
The group itself was small, homogeneous in outlook and 
interests, and it took its activities very seriously; and Mrs. 
Somerset, for her part, gave it very close attention. The 
course will be offered again when there is sufficient demand 
for it. 

The general objective of this course, and of ache courses 

related to the home, is a good deal wider than might be 
imagined. In speaking of such courses, Mr. Somerset has 
said that they are by no means what are often called ‘home- 
centred’ courses: 
They do not deal in the recipes, gadgets, and household hints 
which are the mainstay of radio programmes and women’s 
magazines. They deal rather with the kind of home effici- 
ency which comes of simplification through understanding 
of a few necessary principles. Cooking is simplified through 
an understanding of the principles of nutrition; rooms are 
made more satisfying by simplification of colour and design; 
children cause less worry when there is some understanding 
of their nature and needs. Mothers learn the value of a play 
centre which sets them free for a few hours a week. The 
courses are designed to give overworked women some 
relief from the home by taking away some of its worries, and 
by pointing the way to a new art of home life which leaves 
time for more than mere housework. 


THE FAMILY FILM cLuB. A happy and interesting family life 
is built, among other things, on vivid common experiences 
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that parents and children can enjoy discussing together. Mr. 
Somerset has come to the conclusion that in many families 
today such experiences are rather infrequent and that as a 
result the relations between parents and children are so much 
the less fruitful and satisfying. Here was another gap in the 
social and cultural life of the community that the Centre 
might help to fill. So, early in 1944, there was established as 
an experiment a Family Film Club, which meets between 
7.30 p.m. and 9 p.m. on Fridays to see educational films. 
Every possible encouragement is given to parents and child- 
ren to attend together. A family ticket, for which a small 
charge is made to defray the cost of film hire and other 
expenses, admits all members of the family to all the show- 
ings of the yearly session; and care is taken to select films that 
will appeal to children and adults alike. 

Each programme is opened with music and a brief talk 
about the films to be shown; and at least one film of a purely 
entertaining kind is always included. Here is a typical 
programme: Gardens of England (technicolour); Safety in the 
Home; Navajo Children; How the Telephone Works; Old 
Mother Hubbard (cartoon); Bismarck Sea Victory (news). 

In 1944 the Club met on twenty evenings and over forty 
families attended regularly during the session. The parents 
say that the Club programmes (which, it will be noted, are 
largely made up of documentary and instructional films) 
satisfy their children’s desire for movies, and they have asked 
for another session in 1945. So far, at all events, the experi- 
ment has worked out very successfully. 

I may add here that films, film-strips, and other mechanical 
aids have been freely used in quite a number of the groups. 
Indeed, the Centre has done a very valuable job in demon- 
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strating the uses of modern aids to learning and in giving 
teachers and others information on sources of supply. 


DRAMA. Before the establishment of the Centre there was no 
amateur drama in Feilding, and no hall at all suitable for the 
presentation of plays. Today the Centre has its own Little 
Theatre and drama of a very high standard is flourishing. 
In 1944, the Community Players (as the main drama group 
is called) were over 100 strong, about two-thirds of them 
being active members, and the other third associate members 
(who pay an annual subscription of tos. 6d. which includes 
free admission to all productions and activities of the Little 
Theatre); and there were in all seventeen performances in the 
Little Theatre. The performances included A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (played for five nights to crowded houses); a 
musical play of seventeen scenes; nine one-act plays (includ- 
ing works by L. A. G. Strong, Eugene O’Neill, and Lady 
Gregory); and several rehearsed and fully-staged play- 
readings. In addition there were groups for play-reading 
and the study of production, and a junior section (for school 
children). 

As I have already mentioned, the Little Theatre, which 
was opened in 1941 and seats about 150 people, was formerly 
the woodwork room of the old Technical School. All the 
work involved in the conversion was carried out by members 
of the drama groups. Calling as it did for the building of a 
stage and proscenium, and the furnishing and lighting of the 
stage, it involved plenty of ticklish problems. The Little 
Theatre is now in use almost every evening for rehearsals, 
performances, or film-showings. 

All this is impressive; but one is impressed even more by 
the quality of the work that is done and the spirit that 
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motivates it. Knowing how easily the amateur drama 
becomes infected with the diseases of exhibitionism and 
cliquishness, the Somersets strongly emphasize the virtues 
of simplicity, sincerity, and good team-work. Drama, more- 
over, is presented as a complex art, demanding, among other 
things, understanding of the human and literary qualities of 
the play, study of voice production and gesture, and know- 
ledge of the rules of colour, design, and composition in their 
application to costume, stage setting, and grouping. The 
response of the members of the classes has been remarkable. 
They have entered into the work with enthusiasm, and, from 
all accounts, some of the productions (notably, the recent 
performance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream) have been of 
a very high order. Some of the keenest students have been 
formed into producers’ classes, which make a serious and 
comprehensive study of the drama as an art. The best of 
them would be well equipped to keep the amateur drama 
alive in Feilding if for any reason the Somersets were not 
available. (Most of the work in drama has been conducted 
or supervised by Mrs. Somerset, but Mr. Somerset also has 
had an important part in it.) 

The amateur drama has great possibilities as a medium of 
social education, especially with young people. At its best 
it fosters friendly social relations, provides for the sharing of 
significant experiences, and cultivates the ability to work 
and play with others. It can help the individual to find 
himself, give confidence to the diffident, and discipline the 
ageressive and the egotistic. To these possibilities the Somer- 
sets are very much alive. They see to it, for example, that 
the person who has a big part in one play has a small one 
in the next, and cast their plays in such a way as to prevent 
the formation of cliques. (It was especially necessary to 
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see that ex-pupils of the High School, who are strongly 
represented among the Community Players, did not come 
to form a group standing apart from the other players.) In 
casting, too, the Somersets are careful to give opportunities 
to those who really need them, sometimes selecting a person 
of quite modest abilities for an important part in preference 
to others who would have done it much better; and they 
have always insisted that the aim of the Centre’s dramatic 
activities is not to produce box-office successes but to cater 
for the needs of the Community Players themselves. In 
short, the personal and social development of the members 
has been made the first consideration. 

The junior group had its origin in 1941, when a small 
gang of boys at a loose end drifted into the Centre. Mrs. 
Somerset offered to make them the nucleus of a drama 
group, and they accepted. Then, in February 1942, the 
Centre took a part in providing activities for the primary 
school children of Feilding whose schools had been tempor- 
arily taken for military purposes. The junior drama group 
was expanded and two plays—a fairy play, and an animal 
play set in the African jungle—were produced. The masks, 
costumes, and scenery for the second play were all made by 
the children themselves. On the conclusion of the emergency 
scheme, the work in junior drama continued in co-operation 
with the schools, some of it being done in school time. In 
1944 the members of the junior group played along with 
the adults in A Midsummer Night's Dream. The schools have 
also been encouraged to do dramatic work on their own 
account and use the Little Theatre for their performances. In 
these and other ways the Centre has not only given a decided 
fillip to primary school drama in the district but has also 
demonstrated the difference between the real thing and the 
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rather feeble substitutes for it that are found in some schools. 
The encouragement of primary school drama has also been 
a means of preventing the drama group from becoming a 
clique of ex-High School pupils. 

It is through the drama that the Centre has attracted most 
of its younger members, and many of these have in due 
course joined other groups. Apart from its intrinsic values, 
drama is therefore an activity that is very useful as a bridge 
between the schools and the more serious adult classes. I 
should add here that the drama groups have suffered more 
than any others from the heavy loss of young men to the 
armed services. When this is remembered the Centre’s 
achievements in drama are so much the more impressive. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. In accordance with the original plans, 
physical education very soon took an important place in the 
Centre programme. In 1939 there were classes for girls, for 
women, and for men (the first two conducted by a member 
of the High School staff ); and the room used as a gymnasium 
(the old woodwork room later converted into the Little 
Theatre) was occupied three evenings a week by local 
basketball clubs. The fact that a room was available also 
gave a direct stimulus to the formation of a Harriers’ Club. 
After the outbreak of war, with the absorption of so many 
people into wartime activities of one kind and another, most 
of the work in physical education had to be dropped; but it 
was revived in 1943 when a woman was appointed to 
Feilding as assistant area organizer in physical education 
under the Education Department, and ‘Keep Fit’ classes are 
again being held. In 1944 there were three classes, a young 
people’s class in ‘Dancing and Exercise’, a more advanced 
class in ‘Rhythm and Mime’, and a children’s class in ‘Mime 
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and Exercise’; and a well-run public demonstration was held 
at the end of the session. 

In ordinary times no centre should have much difficulty 
in developing a good physical education programme, which, 
ideally, should be linked up with tramping, camping, nature 
study exctirsions, and so on. It should, however, be empha- 
sized that an adequate gymnasium, with showers and chang- 
ing rooms, is essential to the full development of any such 
programme. The Feilding Centre has no proper facilities of 
this kind, and the fact that the physical education groups must 
be conducted in a room separated only by a corridor from 
a room in which quiet is needed has been a further hindrance. 


MUSIC ANP ART. As I have mentioned, the Centre is fortun- 
ate in having the use both of a Carnegie Music Set and a 
Carnegie Art Set. The former has been used in association 
with drama and for ‘early evening’ classes in musical appreci- 
ation, and a music listeners’ group has met on and off from 
3 to 4 p.m. on Sunday afternoons. I attended one such 
Sunday afternoon gathering at which about fifteen people 
were present. Mr. Somerset spoke briefly about the compo- 
sitions to be played, and the orchestras performing them, 
and the audience then listened very attentively to Moussorg- 
sky’s Pictures at an Exhibition and McDowell’s Concerto No. 2 
in D Minor. The Somersets agree that hitherto there has not 
been enough actual music-making; but it is now being 
developed. In 1944 the Centre, in addition to producing the 
musical play already mentioned, had an adult group for 
choral singing and a children’s group for music-making with 
bamboo pipes. The latter group consisted of children who 
had been introduced to bamboo pipes at one of the local 
primary schools and it was conducted by their former 
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teacher. It was therefore in a very complete sense a ‘continu- 
ation’ class. The children have been taught the principles of 
pipe construction as well as music-making, and are reach- 
ing a high level of accomplishment. Having made this 
beginning, they will be encouraged to learn to play a major 
instrument, perhaps the violin or one of the usual wood-wind 
instruments. 

Reproductions from the Art Set hang on the walls of the 
Centre building and are used in association with quite a 
number of activities. In addition, Mr. Somerset has given 
very effective and popular courses under the title “How to 
Look at Pictures’, and Mrs. Somerset has run a children’s 
class in drawing and painting (with an approach inspired by 
the work of people like Marion Richardson). The latter 
sroup consisted of 18 children from Standard II to Form IL. 
The members of the local branch of the New Education 
Fellowship kept in close touch with the group, and an 
exhibition of its work was held which was a decided success 
with adults and children alike. All the children concerned 
have remained in touch with the Centre, and most have kept 
up their drawing and painting: during one of my visits one 
of them was painting scenery in preparation for the perform- 
ance of A Midsummer Night's Dream. Adolescent and adult 
members of the Centre have had some opportunity for 
similar work in association with the drama, but I think that 
in art, also, appreciation has too much overshadowed actual 
performance. 


PSYCHOLOGY. Psychology has been popular among adult 
groups for some years, and there has been a steady and fairly 
strong demand for it at Feilding. The approach adopted by 
the Somersets appears to be based on a recognition of two 
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sets of facts. First, there is in any modern community a good 
deal of personal maladjustment, much more than is often 
admitted: hence the need for education in the principles and 
practice of what is known as “mental hygiene’-—a need that 
is all the greater because psychology of a sort (the popular 
psychology that tells you how to win friends and influence 
people) has become for many people today an almost mystic 
panacea. Second, the modern citizen has need of a certain 
amount of psychological sophistication in his wider social 
relationships—enough, at all events, to prevent him from 
being fooled too often by the propagandist tricks of the 
less scrupulous kind of politician, leader-writer, and 
advertiser. 

The objectives here implied are pursued not only in classes 
in psychology as such, but also to some extent in the groups 
in child study, in literature and drama, in the child guidance 
work the Centre undertakes, and in other, less formal, ways. 
Indeed, it can be said that one of the main aims of the Centre 
has been to deepen the psychological insight of the members, 
and that the classes in psychology can be regarded as a more 
or less specialized outgrowth of this general function. 

The classes themselves have studied some standard semi- 
popular works on psychology, but the courses (in accord- 
ance with what has just been said) have not consisted merely 
of academic psychology watered down. Rather, they have 
been related closely (though not too obtrusively) to the 
known personal problems of those taking them and to wider 
social problems having important psychological aspects. It 
should be emphasized that such an approach calls not only 
for much tact and perception on the part of the tutor but 
also for a wide and accurate knowledge of psychology. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. The classes in English 
language and literature have usually catered for small, fairly 
homogeneous groups of keen students. There have been 
courses in imaginative literature (e.g. Elizabethan drama, 
the Romantic poets); in imaginative writing (a course in 
short-story writing); and courses on such themes as “Reading 
and Thinking’. The general approach has been somewhat 
along the lines made familiar by I. A. Richards and his 
followers, who have emphasized the need for developing 
‘critical awareness’ in relation not only to literature but also 
to the language of the leader-writer and the advertiser. 
Sometimes the emphasis has been more on training in the 
arts of reading and thinking for everyday purposes than on 
‘appreciation’ in the ordinary sense of the term. Among the 
books that have been used as texts are: Denys Thompson, 
Reading and Discrimination; Adler, How to Read a Book; 
Thouless, Straight and Crooked Thinking; and Stebbing, 
Thinking to Some Purpose. The work in these classes can 
therefore be regarded in the same way as the classes in 
psychology—as a more or less specialized development of 
a wider function, in this instance, the function of introducing 
adults to good books and helping them to read with intelli- 
gence and discrimination. 

The members of the small group in imaginative writing 
do a great deal of written work, which is carefully assessed 
and criticized in detail. In fact they are given an amount and 
a kind of assistance rarely available to the young writer at 
school or university. Some members of the group are now 
having short stories published in a New Zealand magazine 
that demands a fairly good literary standard. 

A new group was formed in 1944 under Mrs. Somerset 
for the reading and study of modern poetry. Works of 
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Gerard Manly Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, Auden and his circle, 
Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, and some New Zealand poets 
were included in the course. Mrs. Somerset found (as others 
have) that by selecting the simpler poems, explaining a little 
of their symbolism, and having them studied and re-studied, 
and read and re-read during the course, she could get her 
students to appreciate poetry that had previously been 
incomprehensible. 

The classes in English illustrate a technique of group- 
formation that should be noted. Frequently, the groups have 
been built up around one or two people discovered to have 
a particular type of literary interest; and it has been under- 
stood that membership of the groups has involved the 
responsibility of serious study. Further, quite as much time 
has been given to preparation for these classes as for those 
with larger numbers. The underlying principles appear to be 
that it is essential to the intellectual vitality of a centre that 
at least a few students undertake fairly intensive studies, and 
that the best results can be obtained in the small, rather 
compact group in which tutorial methods can be used. The 
principles are not new in adult education—they were 
followed in the early days of the WEA—but they should, 
I think, be explicitly recognized in any other centres that 
may be established. Small groups of this type do little to 
swell the total of enrolments and they can absorb a great 
deal of a tutor’s time and energy; but, if one thinks in terms 
of quality, they are immensely important. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. Soon after the establishment of the 
Centre it was found that there was a demand from a small 
eroup for foreign languages, and that there were available 
in the district a first-class teacher of French and German, 
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another person competent to teach Maori, and a third able 
to teach Esperanto. Asa result small but enthusiastic groups 
for the study of these languages were formed, and some 
students have carried their studies a long way. (Fees have 
been paid by the students direct to the tutor.) The existence 
of these groups is a warning against entertaining rigidly 
preconceived notions of the type of class that can be success- 
fully established. It points also to the principle that it is the 
duty of a centre to search for gifted people of the kind just 
mentioned and to bring them into touch with students who 
can benefit from their services. 


ASTRONOMY. The use of local talent is illustrated also by a 
course in elementary astronomy, given in 1944 under the 
title “Looking at the Stars’. The course owed its initiation to, 
and was mainly conducted by, three Feilding enthusiasts. 
The first prepared all the necessary charts, and gave the 
initial talks; the second continued the talks, using a three- 
inch telescope of his own construction; and the third, also 
the owner of a three-inch telescope, brought his instrument 
to the group and demonstrated its use. The group itself was 
composed mainly of young people who had recently left 
school, and as a result of the course many of them are now 
keen to continue the study of natural science, which has 
hitherto had only a small place in the Centre programme. 


THE OPEN FORUM. The Open Forum meets once a week for 
the study and discussion of world affairs and New Zealand 
problems. It is a development of a WEA class, and in its 
general procedure follows the usual WEA pattern: a lecture 
of about an hour, followed by free discussion for the rest 
of the evening. Mr. Somerset has been the regular tutor, 
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but other speakers have conducted the class from time to 
time, and techniques such as that of the panel discussion have 
sometimes been used. The membership of the Forum has 
ranged around fifty, and it has always welcomed casual 
visitors; indeed, it is one of the principal means through 
which people are first brought into touch with the Centre. 

The work of the Forum itself is on a high level, the general 
standard being, I should say, much the same as in a good 
WEA class in current affairs. The gatherings differ, however, 
from the usual WEA class in having more of the atmosphere 
of a fire-side talk and less of the atmosphere of a university 
classroom. This is partly due to Mr. Somerset’s personal 
qualities, but partly also, I think, to the nature of the Centre 
and its organization. The meetings are held in attractive and 
comfortable surroundings; and Mr. Somerset, because he is 
a full-time tutor with a fixed abode, can get to know his 
students very well, and organize his courses in a more 
flexible way than is possible in the usual WEA class. Instead 
of planning a whole series of lectures in advance, the tutor 
can, without permitting himself to be side-tracked, allow 
the course to take the direction indicated by the interests of 
his students, and by the gaps in their knowledge, as revealed 
week by week in discussion. Mr. Somerset does this; and 
in addition he uses the Forum as a kind of detector of the 
changing needs and interests of the community, for the 
wider purpose of helping him in the planning of other 
activities. 

Free discussion is the life-blood of an open forum; and | 
saw or heard nothing to suggest that the members felt they 
were under any irksome restraints. There has been no ban 
on highly controversial subjects, such as religion and politics; 
very diverse views have been freely expressed both by the 
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principal speakers and by the rank and file of the Forum 
membership; and some quite explosive issues have come 
under review. The subjects covered have ranged from 
topics of world importance—war and peace, democracy and 
fascism, the New Deal in the U.S.A., and the Beveridge Plan 
in Britain—to national topics such as the Land Sales Bill and 
the pre-election manifesto of the organizers of the Campaign 
for Christian Order, to purely local topics such as the ques- 
tion of a free library or the proposal to establish a local 
intermediate school. 

A member of the class has kept a very full record of the 
proceedings of the Forum; but otherwise, as in the great 
bulk of WEA classes today, no written work is done. It is 
a fact, I think, that even the keen and intelligent adult student 
is apt to suffer from “pen phobia’ and can be cured only as a 
result of rather subtle educational treatment. At all events, 
it is certain that he cannot easily be persuaded to write and 
that the tutor who tries to push him will quite likely lose 
him as a student altogether. On the other hand, there is 
clear evidence that individual students attending the Open 
Forum are prepared to read fairly solid books, and to read 
them carefully and critically; and that many have been helped 
by the Centre to follow up special interests awakened in the 
Forum. 

The membership of the Forum increased with the out- 
break of war, and reached its peak in 1940, when it stood at 
over 100. Since then it has declined to about half the 1940 
figure. For this there are several reasons, particularly the 
development of other courses with more appeal than the 
Forum to some people, and petrol rationing, which has 
prevented country folk from attending. Further, there is not 
the same desire to study world affairs now that victory is 
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assured and that the responsiveness of many minds has been 
dulled by the shocks and strains of five years of war. 


PRACTICAL ARTS. There have been small groups in horticul- 
ture and bee-keeping, the courses being taken by local 
experts. The Centre has also taken its part in the wartime 
revival of spinning, which was brought about by the demand 
for homespun wool for knitting garments for the Navy. . 
People were found who had the necessary knowledge of 
carding, spinning, and dyeing, and who were prepared to 
give demonstrations. In this way quite a number of women 
became skilled in the crafts. 

The practical arts, like the more strictly aesthetic ones, 
have, I consider, not bulked large enough in the Centre 
programme. The reason has been lack of room and equip- 
ment, both admittedly difficult to provide in wartime. 
Nevertheless, I should not neglect to say that in my opinion 
the ideal centre would provide a good deal more opportunity 
for making things with the hands than now exists at Feilding. 
Many people will never be reached by a centre that does not 
give full scope to their practical powers; and unless a centre 
does give such scope its whole atmosphere is in danger of 
becoming too verbal and academic. Feilding itself, so long 
as it lacks really good facilities for crafts and hobbies, will be 
greatly handicapped in its efforts to attract the less bookish 
type of person. There is, in fact, already a demand that 
should be met as soon as possible. The young adults who 
have recently been attracted to the Centre (those engaged in 
manual trades, as shop-assistants, etc.) are asking specifically 
for hobby crafts, as well as for discussion circles, study 
eroups, and activities of a social kind. 


| 
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Assistance to Individuals 


The foregoing section should have made it clear that the 
Somersets have built up close personal relationships with the 
members of their groups and that they have set themselves 
out to cater for the needs of each individual member. A very 
large amount of personal assistance to individuals has there- 
fore been given in the ordinary day-to-day activities of the 
organized groups. A great deal more has been given outside 
the organized groups, both to enrolled and to unenrolled 
members, and it is to this that I wish to refer here. 

Such assistance has taken many forms. Since the early days 
of the Centre, Mr. Somerset has run a child guidance clinic 
on Saturday mornings, to which parents and teachers have 
referred children with problems of behaviour or scholastic 
difficulties. He has examined about thirty children each year 
and given advice on their treatment. As children’s difficul- 
ties so often have their origin in the practices, attitudes, and 
inner conflicts of those who handle them, child guidance 
necessarily includes some adult guidance as well. Apart from 
this, adults have sometimes sought help with their own 
personal difficulties. Again, much information and advice 
has been given to young people on further education and the 
choice of vocation, and a few who had left school without 
the examination qualifications they needed have been 
coached individually (sometimes in working hours by 
arrangement with the employer). Guidance in reading has 
been given to many people (including a number of country 
folk), who for one reason or another could not join regular 
groups. Further, individual teachers have received profes- 
sional aid—advice on classroom problems, on reading, on 
ways and means of securing equipment, on the choice of 
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subjects for a university degree, and so on. These are only 
some of the more important types of assistance to individuals. 
Many people drop into the Centre, or into the Somersets’ 
own home, simply for a friendly chat; and they may gain 
quite as much as those who come along with specific 
problems in mind. 

As Mr. Somerset himself has pointed out, one of the great 
advantages of the community centre type of organization 
is that it provides for people whose needs may be small: 


Schools, including the night classes of technical schools and 
the tutorial classes of the WEA, are still hard at the edges of 
their organization; you are either in or out, enrolled or not 
enrolled. To use a commercial parallel, the schools are still 
wholesale institutions with regular customers who know 
what they want and have opened an account with the 
manager. There is no need for a shop window or free 
samples. A community centre more closely resembles the 
kind of retail store which has its regular customers as well 
as its casuals; it welcomes equally those who come in week 
by week, those who come only occasionally, and those who 
come in merely to price what is offering and to ask for a 
sample. 


The main reason why the Somersets have undertaken so 
much time-consuming work with individuals is the obvious 
one: help was needed and they were in a position to give it. 
They have been in a special sense “general practitioners’ in 
education, and to some extent in social work as well, step- 
ping in to do the jobs that other agencies regard as outside 
their scope or have left undone. But they have had it in 
mind also—and this is a principle the importance of which 


can hardly be over-emphasized—that good-will towards a 


centre can be built up, and an active membership recruited, 
only in so far as individual people become convinced that 
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those in charge of the centre are genuinely interested in them 
as persons. 

The fact that numbers of people in Feilding have become 
so convinced is, I am sure, the secret of much of the success 
the Centre has had. Herein lies the justification both of the 
amount of work undertaken for individuals (it is much 
greater in volume than the casual visitor to the Centre is 
likely to realize) and of the expenditure of time on forms 
of personal assistance that seem at first sight to have little to 
do with the main purposes of the Centre. I should add, too, 
that the Somersets gain through their close personal contacts 
with individuals a great deal of information about the com- 
munity that is of value in planning the Centre programmes. 

Naturally, the Centre attracts a few bores and cranks who, 
if they had their way, would waste a great deal of the 
Somersets’ time. They are dealt with patiently but firmly, 
as are less trying people with an undue sense of the import- 
ance of their own problems. 


Extensive Work and Occasional Activities 


In order to reach people not enrolled in Centre groups, and 
possibly to attract some of them to the Centre, the Somersets 
(Mr. Somerset in particular) have given a large number of 
popular lectures on a variety of subjects both in Feilding itself 
and elsewhere. Groups of country women especially have 
been catered for in this way. Again, reports of lectures and 
Centre doings have been sent regularly to the newspapers; 
and in one year the Centre contributed 26 one-thousand 
word articles on child psychology to the Feilding Star and 
ro similar articles to the Manawatu Evening Standard. In such 
ways as these the Centre has extended its influences well 
beyond the limits of its enrolled membership. 
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There are, in addition, what may be called ‘occasional 
activities’, by which I mean, in the first place, those activities 
associated with some special occasion. Easter, for example, 
has been celebrated by a reading of John Masefield’s Good 
Friday and a display of religious pictures from the Art Set; 
and ‘Health Week’ has been made the opportunity for an 
exhibition of foods and health posters and a daily lecture on 
topics related to health. Another example was the week- 
end ‘School’ held in May 1942, when four members of the 
staff of Victoria University College visited the Centre and 
spoke to nearly 100 Feilding people on the totalitarian coun- 
tries. Secondly, there are activities arising from some need 
of a temporary kind. The co-operation of the Centre in the 


emergency education scheme of February 1942 has already 


been mentioned. Again, when large numbers of men were 
in military camp near Feilding the Centre provided reading- 
and writing-rooms for them, and some entertainment, and 
arranged for popular lectures and the showing of films in 
the camps themselves. Thirdly, the Centre has housed and 
displayed, and used for its own purposes, travelling exhibits 
of one kind and another. In 1944, for instance, there was a 
three-day exhibition of the mobile health unit organized 
by the Department of Health, and an exhibition of pictures 
—‘The Kiwis in the Pacific’—sent on tour by the Army 
Education and Welfare Service. 

These occasional activities perform several functions. 
They help to keep the Centre close to its community; they 
add variety and interest to the programme; and they help 
to attract new members. 

I may refer here to the social gatherings held at the Centre, 
and to the Community Centre News. In 1941, on their own 
initiative, various groups ran dances and card parties, and it 
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was decided in the following year to form a Social Club, 
with representatives from the various groups, which would 
be responsible for the organization of social evenings from 
time to time. These gatherings, which have been restricted 
to those actively associated with the Centre, have been very 
popular. Several young people have had their twenty-first 
birthday parties at the Centre—testimony enough to their 
feeling for it. 

In 1944 some of the young people attending the Centre 
decided that the time had come to form a more closely-knit 
social club with a wider programme of activities. They gave 
the club the name of the ‘4-C Club’ (Community Centre 
Cultural Club) and suggested a discussion circle to be 
followed by such activities as table tennis, gymnastics, hobby 
crafts, skating, and card games. The Club is being helped 
and encouraged; but as the Centre has neither a gymnasium 
nor a hobby room and cannot allow other groups to be dis- 
turbed by noise, there are serious difficulties to be overcome. 

The News, which is published once or twice a year, gives 
a lively account of the activities of the Centre and contains 
personal notes on the members. It is useful both as a means 
of fostering a sense of community among the members 
and as a means of publicity. 


Associated Groups 


The policy of the Centre towards educational and recrea- 
tional groups other than its own has already been mentioned. 
It is to offer them a congenial meeting-place, and to help 
them where possible, but to refrain from supplanting or 
absorbing them. Many independent groups have used the 
Centre as a meeting-place, among them the following: 
Women’s Institutes, and the Federation of Women’s Insti- 
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tutes Executives; the Young Farmers’ Club; the British 
Music Society; the Dairy Producers’ Association; the Rotary 
Club; the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; the 
Patriotic Society, and a Wool Committee that issues wool 
for patriotic purposes; the St. John Ambulance Association 
(which has run study groups in first aid, home nursing, and 
hygiene, with a total membership of as many as 150); the 
Women’s War Service Auxiliary; the Feilding Branch of the 
New Education Fellowship (some 50 members, about half 
of them teachers); and the Harriers’ Club. The Agricultural 
High School Board of Managers now holds its monthly 
meeting at the Centre. For a short time the Girl Guides 
used the Centre, but it was found impossible to accommodate 
them conveniently and they moved elsewhere. However, 
Mrs. Somerset, who is President of their Association, keeps 
in touch with them. Several recreational groups (for 
example, basketball clubs) which formerly met at the Centre 
have temporarily ceased activity on account of the war. It 
would in any case be impossible to cater for them now that 
the old woodwork room that served for a time as a gym- 
nasium has been converted into the Little Theatre. The local 
branch of the Workers’ Educational Association retained its 
own organization for a year or two but was eventually 
absorbed, with the general consent of all concerned, into 
the Open Forum. Other groups which do not actually use 
the Centre buildings, notably some of the country Women’s 
Institutes, have sought help from the Somersets in the 
organization of their programmes. 

At Feilding the general effect of the establishment of the 
Centre was not to depress or weaken existing independent 
groups but rather to stimulate them to increased activity. 
Some existing groups feared loss of members and looked 
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upon the Centre as a rival. Others again took a new lease 
of life when the Centre itself provided them with a pleasant 
meeting-place and offered them its other facilities. In addi- 
tion, the Somersets have co-operated in a quiet way with 
several of the independent groups and helped them to enrich 
their programmes and improve the quality of their activities. 
The St. John Ambulance group, for example, had its atten- 
tion drawn to the existence of excellent teaching films on 
anatomy and physiology, and it gladly accepted the offer of 
the Centre to borrow them from the National Film Library 
and arrange for them to be shown to the members of its 
classes. Again, the local branch of the British Music Society 
was offered the use of records from the Carnegie Music Set, 
and at one gathering the evening was devoted to a reading 
of Peer Gynt by Mr. Somerset and the playing of the inci- 
dental music. Nor should one overlook the more general 
influences of the environment—the effects on a group of 
carrying on its activities in attractive and friendly surround- 
ings and in proximity to other groups of somewhat kindred 
character. The independent group may therefore gain a 
great deal from its association with the Centre. 

The Centre has especially close contacts with the local 
branch of the New Education Fellowship. The NEF library 
(purchased out of funds provided by the NEF Trustees) is 
housed at the Centre, and Mr. Somerset acts as honorary 
secretary of the group. Under his leadership the group has 
conducted small but searching investigations into such things 
as the teaching of reading, the teaching of art, backwardness 
and its treatment, and the transition from primary to post- 
primary school. All of this work has had direct reference to 
what is done, and can be done, in the schools. Actually, 
there has been carried out through the NEF group a well- 
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conceived job of in-service training of teachers, some of 
which has had marked practical effects. Especially during the 
last year or two the group has recruited a number of parents, 
and in its 1944 session it concentrated on topics bearing on 
parent-teacher relationships and co-operation between home 
and school. Besides being a most important link between the 
Centre and the schools, the NEF group is therefore making a 
contribution to parent education over and above what is 
being given through the child study groups and in other ways. 
Naturally, some who first come to the Centre as members 
of independent groups later join classes conducted by the 
Centre itself; others become ‘marginal’ students, who attend 
some of the ‘occasional’ gatherings mentioned above, receive 
guidance on reading, and so on. Except in special instances, 
people are, however, expressly discouraged from severing 
their connexion with independent groups (both those that 
meet at the Centre and those that do not) in order to join 
groups conducted by the Centre itself. This procedure has 
helped to remove the fear that the Centre would make 
piratical raids on the membership of other groups. 


Relations with the High School and Other Institutions 


From time to time I have already touched on the relations 
between the Centre and certain other institutions—the High 
School, the primary schools, the Plunket Society, and so on. 
It remains to add a little to what has already been written, 
and to refer to a few institutions not previously mentioned. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. At first, Mr. Somerset taught at the High 
School for three half-days a week, and Mrs. Somerset for 
two whole days and one half-day. This proved much too 
heavy a teaching load, and it was soon reduced to half a 
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day a week each. The Somersets are not now responsible 
for the teaching of any of the ordinary school subjects, 
taking instead such subjects as elementary psychology (especi- 
ally with girls who assist in the nursery classes), sociology, 
and the appreciation of art. In this way the school has the 
benefit of the Somersets’ special talents; and the Centre gains 
in so far as the pupils come to know the Somersets well and 
to look upon membership of Centre groups as a natural 
sequel to schooling. . 

The attachment of the Centre to the High School has on 
the whole worked well. Such an arrangement has obvious 
administrative advantages: the centre workers, as members 
of a school staff, have security of tenure, a defined status, and 
the other rights and privileges of the regular teaching service; 
running expenses are secured painlessly through capitation; 
the centre has the use of the school office facilities; and it 
has, too, a well-established local organization (the principal 
of the school and the school board of managers) to stand 
behind it, and, where necessary, to act as a buffer between 
it and the local community. A centre that is to this extent 
part of the general education system has a measure of security 
and support that many ventures in adult education in New 
Zealand have conspicuously lacked. Further, the arrange- 
ment encourages people to look upon provision for adult 
education as a normal and necessary part of the educational 
set-up, not as a dispensable luxury or a rather cranky addition 
to a system that is complete without it. It should be added, 
however, that both Mr. Wild and his Board of Managers, 
at whose request the Centre was established at Feilding in 
the first place, have given the project a degree of encourage- 
ment and support that would not always be forthcoming 
elsewhere. 
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Attachment to the High School also encourages educa- 
tional co-operation between the Centre and the School. The 
participation of pupils in the drama and the work of the 
nursery classes has already been mentioned. The Centre has, 
in addition, received help from various members of the 
School staff. On occasion this help has been substantial, but 
it would, I think, be a mistake to count over-much on regu- 
lar members of a school staff for assistance in the tutorial 
work of a centre. For one thing, many teachers are busy 
people as it is; for another, only a limited number have the 
special abilities required for successful work with adults. 

Two main objections may be raised to attachment of a 
centre to a high school. The first is that activities with young 
people tend to be too much restricted to former pupils of the 
high school. The danger is a real one—we have seen, for 
example, that at Feilding the drama group threatened to 
become a High School clique—but it need not, I think, reach 
serious proportions if those in charge of a centre recognize 
its existence and act accordingly. The second objection is 
more fundamental. It is sometimes argued that under 
schemes such as that at Feilding, where adult education is 
part and parcel of the State education system, the freedom 
of the tutor tends to be limited and the student body itself 
tends to have insufficient scope for responsible self-govern- 
ment. To generalize on this matter from Feilding alone 
would be more than rash; but I must record my firm 
impression that the Somersets, and others who have con- 
ducted groups at the Centre, have had quite as much 
freedom as, for example, WEA tutors, and that the members 
of the various groups have for their part had quite as large a 
voice in the running of their various activities as have the 
rank and file of WEA students. It is true that there is not a 
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great deal of formal provision for student self-government, 
nothing corresponding, let us say, toa WEA district council. 
But students have wide opportunities for initiative and 
responsibility within their own groups; and, in addition, 
suggestions on the general conduct of the Centre have 
always been invited. I have already referred to the Somer- 
sets’ technique of working with rather small, homogeneous 
groups. They appear to act on the principle that self 
government can be more usefully and effectively exercised 
within such groups, on questions of interest to the members 
and about which they are in a position to make sensible 
decisions, than in some wider group concerned with general 
matters of policy on which many can have little knowledge. 
Be that as it may, I found no evidence that members of the 
Centre were dissatisfied with the measure of self-government 
they had. On the contrary, most of them seemed to think 
of the Centre as their organization, and to feel that they had 
a full share in its life. Indeed, the Centre could never have 
succeeded without the constant help of a number of intelli- 
gent and independent-minded people who would have been 
the first to withdraw from an institution in which they were 
not treated as fully responsible adults. 

Now, however, that the Centre has established itself and 
made its functions understood, there appears to be a case 
for a Community Centre Association, representative of, say, 
active members, the High School, and the Borough Council. 
Such an Association might make useful contributions to 
general policy and it could take responsibility for mobilizing 


local financial support for the development of the Centre. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. In one way and another, a great deal 
has been done by the Centre for the local primary schools. 
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I have already mentioned the junior drama, the Family Film 
Club, and the activities of the local branch of the NEF. 
Relations with the primary schools have been particularly 
close since the beginning of 1942, when the Centre became 
the headquarters of the emergency education scheme, and 
made itself responsible, among other things, for the showing 
of educational films and the practice of junior drama. (The 
Family Film Club is, in fact, a development of the work then 
begun.) The Somersets have given as much as a whole day 
a week in the aggregate to liaison work with the schools. 
There are circumstances in which a centre would not have 
been justified in giving so much attention to activities with 
children, but I do not think that this criticism could fairly 
be made of Feilding. There was obvious need for the work, 
and the Somersets were in a position to do it. Again, one 
sees that they have regarded themselves to some extent as 
general practitioners in education, responsible to education 
as a whole rather than to any particular segment of it. 


THE LIBRARY. On the establishment of the Centre, the 
Somersets immediately discovered that their greatest need 
was books. The Centre had very few of its own, and the 
local public library was a very poor one, its stock being 
composed almost wholly of light fiction. (During the first 
session there were nearly 400 borrowings from the Somer- 
sets’ personal stock of books.) With a population of 4,800, 
Feilding was outside the scope of the Country Library 
Service, but Mr. Somerset ascertained that special provision 
might be made for it. A formidable difficulty remained—tfor 
a time the Borough Council was not prepared to make the 
library free, an essential condition of participation in the 
scheme. Eventually, however, the Council swung over, and 
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Feilding now has a free library, much strengthened by books 
from the Country Library Service, and by the interloan 
facilities. 

The Librarian has supplied figures of membership and 
borrowings (given in Table IV), which tell their own story. 


Table IV 
PUBLIC. LIBRARY STATISTICS 


Year Members | Number of books issued 
TOSO-AG ya ag dao HOS neon se 220 17, 082 
MII Sahl ora S Gae, Guar aie 614 31,162 
TOO se ae ain Sana ae Wee 760 37,296 
TA og anette, Sen ops Senet 885 40,189 (7,500 non-fiction) 
TAU aya yds geet epee tte alate tear 937 43,995 (8,799 non-fiction) 


The first year of free library service was 1941. The Librarian 
points out that the percentage of non-fiction reading (twenty 
per cent) is now well above the Dominion average, and that 
full use is being made of the ‘request service’ (° . . it is 
amazing to see the range of subjects called for’). He is sure 
that the Centre can claim much of the credit for the remark- 
able change that has taken place. 

In helping to bring about the establishment of a greatly 
improved library service, the Centre has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the cultural life of the community, and 
one that is of value to very many people outside the ranks 
of its enrolled members. At the same time, the Centre is in 
a much better position to do effective work now that books 
on all the subjects covered in its courses are freely available, 
and can be recommended to its members. The Centre has 
some books of its own and houses others (books from the 
Carnegie Art and Music Sets, the NEF library, some ‘interest 
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finders’ from various sources), but for the most part it now 


depends on the local library. 


THE CHURCHES. The attitude of the churches towards the 
Centre has been somewhat mixed, perhaps inevitably so. 
On the one hand, they have recognized that many at least 
of the things done by the Centre are very much in the 
interests of the community; on the other, they have been 
wary lest the Centre should wean people away (young 
people especially) from church affiliations and beliefs. The 
general attitude of the churches at present appears to be one 
of watchful sympathy, and they are showing an increasing 
tendency to avail themselves of the services the Centre has 
to offer. Certainly, many church folk are active members 
of Centre groups, and groups of church members have 
attended the Centre on special occasions. One church at 
least, the Presbyterian Church, appears to have been com- 
pletely won over, so much so that in making a call for a 
new minister it asked for a man who was interested in adult 
education and prepared to co-operate with the Centre. I 
may mention, too, that by invitation Mr. Somerset now 
gives an address once a month in the Anglican Church, and 
that for the past year or two he has taken a short course with 
the Home-makers’ Club of the Salvation Army; that the 
Methodist Young People’s Club now comes as a body to 
the sessions of the Family Film Club; and that sisters from 
the local convents have attended the Centre with their pupils 
for afternoon showings of educational films. 


TRADE UNIONS. There has been no direct contact with trade 
unions until very recently (August 1944). Knowing that 
trade union groups are apt to be particularly suspicious of | 
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‘improving’ efforts organized from above, Mr. Somerset felt 
that he should wait until they themselves had come to see 
that the Centre was not conceived in any such patronizing 
spirit, and were themselves keen to take advantage of what 
it had to offer. His patience has at last been rewarded. At 
the suggestion of some of their members, who have been 
attending the Open Forum, local unions have asked him to 
confer with them on the possibility of arranging some lunch- 
time courses at the freezing-works. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS. The Centre has contacts with many 
other institutions, all of which it would be tedious to men- 
tion. I should note, perhaps, that the Feilding Borough 
Council agreed to lay out the land at the back of the main 
building in lawn and gardens, and keep them in order, and 
that it has assisted the Centre in other ways. Further, the 
Centre is in touch not only with a number of national 
organizations (such as the Council of Adult Education, of 
which Mrs. Somerset is a member, the National Film Library, 
and the Dominion Museum and Art Gallery), but also with 
many people outside Feilding, quite a number of whom have 
visited the Centre at one time or another to see what is going 
on. There is consequently a steady flow into the Centre of 
information and ideas from outside Feilding. 


THE TIMETABLE 


So far, little has been said about the organization of the 
Centre week and the Centre day. Since the various activities 
have now been described it should be necessary merely to 
give the timetable in operation in 1944 and to add a very 
brief account of a typical day at the Centre. The timetable, 
of course, refers only to organized and affiliated groups, and 


Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


Friday 


Sat. 
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TIMETABLE (1944) 


Qam. -12.20 p.m. 
7pm. - 8 p.m. 
7pm. = § pm. 
8p.m. - 9 p.m. 
8p.m. - 9 p.m. 
7 pi. = 9 pan, 
1.30 p.m.- 3.30 p.m. 


2.30 p.m.- 3.30 p.m. 


3 pin. — § p.m. 
6pm. - 7 p.m. 
7 p.m. -IO p.m. 
8 p.m. -I0 p.m. 
8p.m. -I0 p.m. 
2pm. - 3 p.m. 


3.30 p.m.- 4.30 p.m. 


7pm. - 8 p.m. 
7pm. = 5 pm. 
1.30 p.m.- 4 p.m. 


2p.m. - 4 p.m. 
2pm. - 4 p.m. 
8 p.m. -IO p.m. 


12.15 p.m.-2 p.m. 


3.30 p.m.- 4.30 p.m. 


7 pia. - 9 pan. 
7pia. = 9 pan. 
$p.m. = 9 p.m. 
9.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m. 


1.30 p.m.- 3.30 p.m. 
1.30 p.m.- 4 p.m. 
7.30 p.m.- 9 p.m. 

12.30 p.m.- 2.30 p.m. 


Qa.m. -I2 noon 
7.30 p.m.-I1.30 p.m. 


Classes at the High School (Child Psy- 
chology, Social Studies, ‘How to Look 
at Pictures’) 

Keep Fit Classes 

Writing Class 

Poetry Reading 

Foreign Languages 

St. John Ambulance 


Nursery Classes 

Child Study 

Foreign Languages 

Music-making with Bamboo Pipes 
Drama Rehearsals 

Open Forum 

British Music Society (monthly) 


Short Courses (Home Decoration, Diet 
and Health etc.) 

Music and Mime 

‘Looking at the Stars’ 

Keep Fit Classes 

Stanway Women’s Institute, at Stanway 
(monthl 

Cheltenham Women’s Institute (monthly) 

Taonui Women’s Institute (monthly) 

New Education Fellowship (monthly) 


Rotary Club 

Junior Drama 

Choral Singing 

Drama 

Play Production Group 


Nursery Classes and Child Study (town) 
Nursery Classes and Child Study (country) 
Patriotic Committee 


Family Film Club 
Dairy Farmers’ Meeting (monthly) 


Child Guidance Clinic 
Social Evening 
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makes no reference to occasional activities, extensive work, 
and assistance to individuals apart from that given in the 
organized groups. 


A Day at the Centre 


The Centre opens at 9 a.m. The Centre officers prepare 
their talks, get material ready for study groups, answer their 
correspondence and telephone inquiries, and put the rooms 
in order for the day’s activities. During the morning people 
come into the Centre, some by appointment, some quite 
casually, some with requests for assistance or advice, some 
just to exchange a few friendly words. Much of the assist- 
ance to individuals is given at this time. 

At 1.30 p.m. mothers and children begin to arrive. The 
High School girls who help with the nursery classes are 
already standing by. The children go to their ‘play’ room 
(or, if the weather is suitable, out on the lawn) and proceed 
to select their play material. At 2.30 the mothers begin to 
assemble in another room for a talk and discussion on child 
development or some related subject. Some of them will 
already have sought advice on problems that are concerning 
them, and others do so when the talk and discussion are over. 
At 3 asmall foreign language group settles down to work in 
the reading-room. At 3.30 the parents and children begin to 
leave and by 4 the rooms they have been using are clear and 
can be put in order for the evening. 

Between 4 and 5 more people drop into the Centre. 
Among them are one or two teachers, who come for books 
or test material or to talk professional shop, and leaders of 
drama groups, who have details of play production to 
discuss. 

From 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. the Centre is closed. At 6 some 
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young people arrive for an hour of music-making with 
bamboo pipes; and at 7 the evening programme begins in 
earnest with drama groups in action in every available 
corner. By 7.45 people begin to arrive for the Open Forum. 
They change their library books and chat informally, some 
of them about the topic for the evening—‘Plans for the 
Reconstruction of Post-war Germany’. The lecture begins 
at 8, finishes at 8.50, and is followed by a discussion that 
goes on till 10. Meanwhile the drama groups have finished 
their rehearsals and some of the members are having tea and 
they are joined by a few of the Forum members. By 10.25 
p-m. all have gone home and the building is locked for the 
night. 


A SUMMING-UP 


Judged in terms of its original aims the Feilding Centre 
must, I think, be regarded as a very decided success. It has 
reached more people than I for one expected it would, and 
with better facilities it could easily reach still larger numbers. 
Naturally, it has appealed to some sections of the community 
more than to others, but it has recruited members from all 
age-groups and from all the main occupational groups. 
Quite a number of those it has attracted are of types hitherto 
almost untouched by organized adult education in New 
Zealand. There are, of course, many people in Feilding who 
have no contact at all with the Centre or who are more or 
less suspicious of it; but there are many others to whom it 
has come, or is coming, to mean a great deal. One man told 
me that but for the existence of the Centre he and his family 
would have moved from Feilding; and another has offered 
some valuable building sections to the Government for State 
housing, on the understanding that if the offer is accepted 
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the proceeds will be applied to the development of the work 
of the Centre. The Centre has succeeded, too, in establishing 
close relations with many of the other local agencies con- 
cerned with education, recreation, and social welfare. In 
short, the Centre has struck roots. 

To succeed educationally a centre must, of course, do 
much more—create an atmosphere that is friendly, socially 
responsible, and intellectually and artistically alive; work out 
a programme relevant to the needs of its community and the 
demands of its times; set and maintain good standards in all 
its activities; above all, provide the individual member with 
the opportunity for genuine educational growth. It should 
have some breadth of spirit about it, and stand for the basic 
sanities. The foregoing pages show, I think, that the Feilding 
Centre is achieving such aims to a remarkable degree. It has 
performed no miracles, it has had its disappointments, and 
those in charge of it would be the first to object to extrava- 
gant claims for it. None the less, the contributions the Centre 
has made to the life of its community add up to an impressive 
total. 

If the Centre owes very much of its success to the Somer- 
sets, they in turn could not have done what they have apart 
from the community centre type of organization or some- 
thing very like it. Many of the most attractive things about 
the Centre are due, wholly or in part, to the fact that the 
Somersets are full-time officers who have buildings and 
equipment at hand and a limited area to work. This is true, 
for example, of the amount and variety of assistance given 
to individuals; the use made of the small, homogeneous 
eroup; the way in which courses are carefully fitted to known 
needs, and in which one course grows out of another; the 
ease with which the Centre can run special activities at short 
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notice; the fruitful liaison between the Centre and other local 
agencies; and the manner in which the Centre acts as a kind 
of sub-station for the relaying of materials supplied by the 
larger educational services. It is true, too, of the informal, 
club-like atmosphere that is characteristic of the Centre. 
The Somersets can know their community and be known by 
it, they can make themselves readily accessible, and they have 
time and the means for their work. Hence they can build 
from the bottom up, organizing their programme around 
people and their needs, and adapting and re-adapting it as 
they think fit. By contrast the adult tutor who must spread 
his services thin over a wide area cannot possibly meet many 
of the needs he knows to exist and cannot know many of the 
needs that do exist. The results of the Feilding experiment, 
in fact, give strong support to the contention of WEA tutors 
and others that there is a great volume of useful work in 
adult education that can be undertaken as soon as sufficient 
staffing and other facilities are made available. 

The experiment is, of course, far from being completed. 
The Centre has been running only a few years, and then 
under wartime conditions. Many of its most interesting and 
promising developments are quite recent ones, and signs of 
new growth can be clearly seen. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the very process of growth will bring the Centre 
up against novel and unsuspected difficulties. However this 
may be, it seems to me of great importance for adult educa- 
tion generally that the experiment should be allowed to 
work itself out under the best conditions it is possible to 
provide. 


Lil 


SOME SUGGESTIONS POR 
THE PULTURE 


For reasons I have already suggested the results to date of 
the Feilding venture cannot in themselves settle the question 
of how far it would be desirable to develop community 
centres on a national scale. The results have, however, 
demonstrated that a community centre, with resident officers 
and its own buildings, can be a very successful type of 
organization for further education and recreation, and they 
justify one in recommending that encouragement be given 
to the establishment of centres in other places. The Rising- 
holme Centre (in a suburb of the city of Christchurch) is 
now getting under way; but I should like to see four or five 
more centres established as soon as possible, in different types 

of locality.’ There are many questions of policy and practice 
that, it seems to me, cannot be settled until we have experi- 
ence of centres run by people other than the Somersets, in 
communities that differ markedly from Feilding,* and under 
different administrative arrangements. At the same time, it 
is possible, I believe, to specify in a general way some of the 
conditions on which the successful operation of such centres 


will depend. 


3The widely-representative national Education Conference, held in Christchurch in 
October 1944, expressed itself as favouring the establishment of further com- 
munity centres, and recommended the appointment of a committee ‘to consider 
the scope and planning of community centres for different types of locality’. 
4As I have suggested, we need also further experience of Feilding itself. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF COMMUNITY CENTRES 


The functions of community centres should, of course, 
differ somewhat from place to place according to varying 
local needs and circumstances. But there is a fundamental 
difference between a centre conceived as an agency for 
further education, as Feilding is, and a centre conceived 
mainly as a convenience for the carrying on of activities 
already in being. Some of those now talking about com- 
munity centres seem to have the latter conception. The 
support of the Government should, I believe, be strictly 
limited to ventures that have a creative educational purpose 
and set before themselves adequate standards of work. 
Otherwise community centres, far from being pioneers in 
adult education, will be largely irrelevant to it. This is not 
to imply that purely recreational activities should be squeezed 
into a corner, still less that a centre should frown on light- 
hearted enjoyment. Rather, the suggestion is that a centre 
should set good standards in all its activities, whatever their 
character may be. 

A centre with a genuine educational purpose, that set out 
to offer a comprehensive service, would, I think, tend to 
approximate to the Feilding pattern. I cannot, for example, 
think of a fully-developed centre without studies and activi- 
ties related to the home and the upbringing of children; or 
without something like the Open Forum; or without 
physical education and drama. There are some things, it is 
true, that have been carried farther at Feilding than it would 
usually be possible or desirable to carry them elsewhere. 
Clinical work and liaison work with the primary schools are 
instances. And there are other things that, ideally, would 
be carried farther. As I have suggested earlier, the actual 
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practice of the arts and crafts (particularly those involving 
the use of the hands) is an outstanding example. But I think | 
that, on the whole, the Feilding programme could safely be 
followed as general euide by other centres. It is built on 
basic personal and social needs which will be found every- 
where, and which are rarely fully met by other organizations. 

Other centres should also follow the Feilding policy in 
regard to existing groups, offering them a home and facilities 
where need be, but scrupulously avoiding competition with 
them. It is important, moreover, not merely to follow such 
a policy but to make it widely known throughout the 
community. 

As an example of a statement showing a full appreciation 
of the educational possibilities of community centres I may 
quote from a memorandum prepared for the recent Minis- 
terial Conference on Education by the Victoria University 
College District Advisory Committee on Adult Education. 
The Committee (which had the experience of Feilding in 
mind) suggests that a community centre should be able to 
offer the following services: 

(a) Facilities for meetings to independent bodies who lack 
meeting-rooms or whose rooms are too small for some 
meetings. This occasional or regular use of rooms should | 
not involve subordination to the centre. It does, however, 


set requirements in regard to the availability of rooms of two 
different sizes at least. 


(b) Educational activities, including classes and discussion 
groups, open forums, and other types of meeting fitted to 
the needs of groups. 


(c) Study and reading facilities for students, including a suit- 
able comfortable and quiet room. Though it should work 
in close association with local libraries and the Country 
Library Service, a small working library may be desirable. 
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(d) Facilities in regard to musical activity and musical appre- 
ciation. This may call for a piano and for music stands, and 
for a modern reproducer and suitable supplies of records. 
(e) Activities in arts and crafts, and studies in art appreciation. 
This calls for a suitable room for arts and crafts, supplies of 
materials, and supplies of slides and prints for illustration or 
for occasional small exhibitions. 


(£) The pursuit of hobbies, which would call for a suitable 
hobbies room with benches and tables, etc. Where there is a 
local technical school or manual-training section of a local 
primary or secondary school part of the needs may be met by 
co-operation. 

(z) Facilities for drama, which call for a small theatre and a 
stage with a minimum amount of equipment at least. Usu- 
ally many of these facilities could be made as part of the 
activities of members. 


(h) Facilities for family-care activities, related to créches, 
child study, studies in preparation for marriage, home 
management and decoration, and so on. 

(i) Facilities for recreational activities, though this might 
come about merely through giving room-facilities to groups. 
Folk dancing, eurhythmics, and gymnastics might, however, 
be organized. Co-operation might be secured from the 
Physical Welfare and Recreation Branch of the Internal 
Affairs Department. 


(j) Facilities for the showing of documentary and educational 
films. 


(k) Facilities for the organization of youth activities. These 
should be an autonomous section of the activities to a 
considerable extent, and full scope should be given to 


youthful leadership. 
(1) Buffet facilities.° 
As I have already emphasized, successful work in a com- 


munity centre calls for personal and professional qualities 
5Ministerial Conference on Education. Reports and Memoranda, Wellington 1944. 
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of a high order. Indeed, the success of future centres will 
depend above everything else on the calibre of the people 
appointed to them as directors and tutors. It may be worth 
while to specify some of the qualities that seem most essential. 


Quatities EspECIALLY REQUIRED IN CENTRE OFFICERS 


Full-time work in a community centre makes very exact- 
ing demands and leaves little leisure for one’s personal 
affairs. It calls, therefore, not only for something like 
missionary zeal, but also for a physical and mental constitu- 
tion of more than ordinary strength and resilience. Many 
people admirably fitted for the work in some ways would, 
I am sure, soon find the pace too hard. There is also need for 
maturity. The job of director (or warden), in particular, is 
not one for bright young graduates, but for older men and 
women who have seen a good deal of life, and who can be 
accepted throughout the community as experienced people. 
The optimum age for appointment I should place at some- 
where about thirty-five. 

The successful centre worker must, in addition, have a 
genuine liking for ordinary people, a genuine interest in 
their affairs, and the willingness and ability to help them 
when necessary. The slightest trace of snobbery, either 
social or intellectual, or the slightest touch of patronage, 
would be fatal. The centre worker must himself be person- 
ally attractive, and be able to mix easily with others; but 
he must also, if he is to do his job properly, be able to see 
their limitations with a quite unsentimental eye. He needs 
humility and tact, and strength and forthrightness, in nice 
balance. He should, too, be a good organizer, with the 
capacity to deal with half-a-dozen problems simultaneously 
without getting bustled. 
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He should obviously be a person of intelligence and taste, 
with some critical edge to his mind; and with breadth of 
knowledge and skill he should combine depth of under- 
standing or expert accomplishment in at least one or two 
fields of human thought or activity. Even unsophisticated 
adult groups have a surprising way of seeing through the 
man who doesn’t really “know his stuff’; but they will be 
tolerant of very modest accomplishments in some directions 
provided they are balanced by genuine knowledge or skill 
in others. In any case, it is a mistake to imagine that adult 
education of the most elementary type can be carried out 
successfully by any one with no more than a smattering of 
his subject: in every type of activity there is need for expert- 
ness on the part of the tutor. . 

Finally, the centre worker requires a very stable but sensi- 
tive feeling for educational values, and considerable skill as a 
teacher. Much of the activity he will encourage will be of 
a semi-educational, semi-recreational kind, to which the 
ordinary standards of the school and the university only 
partially apply. It will be his job to see that it never becomes 
trivial, and that the educational aims of the centre are not 
sacrificed to the mere desire for large numbers. Quite often 
it will be far from easy to decide whether or not a given 
activity is really justified. The centre worker must also be 
quick to seize upon the educational possibilities that lurk in 
odd corners; and he will need to be constantly inventive in 
his methods. 

Most of the qualities I have mentioned are very desirable 
in all teachers. But with the centre worker they are essential. 
No one is compelled to attend his groups; and he fails 
completely if, on the one hand, he is unable to recruit 
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members, or if, on the other, he attracts them only at the 
price of sacrificing educational values. 


RECRUITMENT OF OFFICERS: FEILDING AS A TRAINING CENTRE 


Centre officers will, no doubt, normally be recruited from 
the educational services, though it is possible that there are a 
few suitable people outside them who might be attracted to 
the work. One would naturally look for people who have 
already at least partially proved their capacity in adult educa- 
tion. The total number of such people in New Zealand is 
certainly not large, and this is another reason for hesitating 
to recommend any immediate, wholesale development of 
community centres. 

Arrangements were made for the recently-appointed 
warden of Risingholme to spend five or six weeks at Feilding 
observing the activities of the Centre and talking over Centre 
problems with the Somersets and others interested. In addi- 
tion, students from the Wellington Teachers’ Training 
College have gone there to observe both the Centre and the 
High School. These appear to be very desirable moves, and 
I hope that Feilding will be recognized and developed as a 
training institution, particularly for “post-graduates’, who 
contemplate, or are about to embark upon, full-time work in 
adult education. Such people, with some experience of 
adult education behind them and with a sense of vocation 
for it, could learn a lot from even a month’s stay at Feilding. 
If Feilding is developed in this way consideration should, I 
think, be given to increasing the staff so that the Somersets 
will be able to devote adequate time to those who come for 
training. Here, too, is another reason for urging that the 
Centre be immediately equipped with the necessary facilities 
for a range of practical activities in the arts and crafts. 
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Otherwise those who observe it will carry away a picture 
of a centre that is insufficiently developed on one very 
important side. 


THE STAFFING OF CENTRES 


If one were to apply even moderately liberal staffing stand- 
ards, a centre of the size and general character of Feilding 
would have perhaps three full-time officers, a number of 
part-time tutors, and a full-time or part-time clerical assis- 
tant. The first need, as far as full-time staff is concerned, is for 
a director, capable of organizing and energizing the whole 
centre, and of conducting groups himself. Then there is 
need for a woman to take charge of the activities associated 
with home-making and the upbringing of children. The 
third person might well be a specialist in physical education, 
or in drama, or in the arts and crafts. 

For some time to come the permanent officers of the centres 
will, like the Somersets, have to attempt to compass a wide 
range of subjects and activities. This will be especially so in 
the smaller places where few suitable part-time workers will 
be available. But, with the development of more centres and 
of adult education generally, it will be possible to provide 
some relief. For example, specially talented tutors in, say, 
the drama, or the arts and crafts, might move round from 
centre to centre, spending sufficiently long in each (perhaps 
six months or a year) to enable them to develop strong 
groups which could carry on under the general direction 
of the permanent officers until they returned. Help can be 
looked for, too, through the further development of central 
agencies for the supply of materials for adult education, 
agencies like the Country Library Service and the National 
Film Library. A civilian agency that would supply material 
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of the type of the AEWS bulletins on current affairs could 
also render a very useful service. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
The buildings and equipment required by a fully-developed 


centre have already been suggested. They would seem to be 
as follows: 


BUILDINGS.” (1) A hall, properly equipped as a little theatre, 
including possibly a theatre arts workshop, which could be 
used for craft work generally if no other room were 
available. 

(2) Two or more large rooms, for lectures etc., one of them 
specially equipped for nursery classes and parent education. 
(3) A workroom for arts and crafts, hobbies, etc. 

(4) A reading-room (which would probably contain the 
library). 

(5) A gymnasium, equipped for indoor games and containing 
showers, changing-rooms, etc. 

(6) Small rooms for committee meetings, quiet games, etc. 
(7) A good kitchen (most important), and, ideally, a cafeteria. 
(8) An office. 

It is very important that the buildings be located at a place 
that is easily accessible to the community. They should, in 
fact, be as near as possible to the hub of social life, so that 
people are made constantly aware of the existence of the 
centre and are encouraged to use it to the full at all times. 
Too often, in selecting sites for art galleries, museums, and 
the like, we have been seduced by the appeal of spacious 
grounds or a commanding view and put them in places that 


6For valuable suggestions, and warnings, see Stephenson, Flora and Gordon , 
Community Centres, A Survey for the Community Centre Joint Research Com- 
mittee. London 1942. 
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actually discourage people from using them freely. Some- 
what cramped and unsatisfactory quarters that are accessible 
are decidedly preferable to much better ones that are out of 
the way for a large section of the community. 


INTERIOR AND EQUIPMENT. The centre should be comfort- 
able, attractive, and clean throughout, and well heated in the 
winter. The equipment needed includes: a number of com- 
fortable chairs; a good piano; a film projector and epidia- 
scope or balopticon; a radio with a gramophone pick-up; 
bookshelves; equipment for craft work; a typewriter, a 
duplicator, and filing-cabinets. 

Where there is a good local library a centre will need only 
a limited number of books and periodicals, notably, some 
‘interest-finders’, a few works of reference, and some books 
bearing directly on the subjects included in the centre 
programme. Where there is no good local library it will be 
necessary to go considerably farther. In some places, of 
course, it will be natural and desirable for the library and 
its staff to be part and parcel of the community centre. 


ADMINISTRATION, ORGANIZATION, AND FINANCE 


The administration, organization, and finance of com- 
munity centres cannot be considered apart from the adminis- 
tration, organization, and finance of adult education gener- 
ally. To discuss these matters’ in any detail would therefore 
be to go well beyond the scope of this inquiry, which is 
specifically concerned with the Feilding Centre. I shall con- 
tent myself with saying that in my opinion an ideal adminis- 
trative system would embody three principles, among others: 


(t) Most of the responsibility for the establishment, develop- 


"They are fully considered in A. B. Thompson’s comprehensive survey, Adult 
Education in New Zealand. Wellington 1945. 
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ment, and control of the centre would rest with the locality 
itself. 

(2) The centre would have a reasonable assurance of adequate 
long-term finance (lack of such assurance has often been the 
curse of adult education in New Zealand). 

(3) The centre officers’ conditions of appointment and tenure 
would be such as to protect them as far as possible from local 
pressure or political interference. (This suggests an adminis- 
trative link with the Advisory Committees on Adult 
Education.) 


THe METHOD OF ESTABLISHING A CENTRE 


The creation of a good community centre is a much more 
subtle and delicate business than is often supposed. It cannot 
be done quickly or without careful preliminary planning. 
Especially in the early stages those responsible for the 
development of the centre must be given time—time to 
explore their community and to get to understand its cross- 
currents; time to discover just what its needs are; time to 
plan, piece by piece, a programme to meet those needs; time 
to find, and to enlist the support of, those keen, dependable 
people around whom effective groups can be organized. 
The growth of a centre built up in this way may be slow, 
but it will be sure and solid. The other method—that of 
embarking on a big programme without sufficient prepara- 
tion—is almost certain to lead to serious trouble. The centre 
will probably find itself committed to activities that are very 
hard to keep alive, and failing to provide activities for which 
there is a genuine need; its membership will be unstable; and 
it may, quite unwittingly, have antagonized or scared off the 
very people it wants to attract. At the worst, the centre will 
never really establish itself at all; at the best, it will have 
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made a difficult task much more difficult than it need have 
been. 

I conclude, therefore, by urging those who may be 
responsible for the establishment of community centres to 
take long views and to make haste slowly. The creation of 
a fully-developed, smoothly-running centre with a vigorous 
spirit must in the nature of things be the work of years. 
Impatience for quick returns can only result in disappoint- 
ment, and perhaps even in the discrediting of the whole 
community centre idea. 


APPENDIA 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION USED IN THE SURVEY 


I 


II 


Hl 


IV 


VI 


VII 


Professional: borough engineer, clergyman, county engineer, dentist, doctor, 
journalist, lay reader, solicitor, stipendiary magistrate, teacher. 


Clerical, local body officers and minor professional not included below: bank 
officer, borough inspector, civil servant, clerk, county clerk, evangelist, 
instructor, librarian, music teacher, rabbit inspector, registrar of electors, 
stationmaster, town clerk, traffic inspector, supervisor. 


Farming and related occupations involving work on the land itself: drover, 
farmer, farmhand, farm manager, fencer, herd tester, horse breaker, milk 
tester, settler, sharemilker, shearer, shepherd, stock inspector, stockman, 
teamster, ploughman. 


Business. commerce and banking, employing, executive, managerial: 
accountant, agent, auctioneer, bank manager, buyer, commission agent, 
company agent, company director, company manager, company secretary, 
contractor, hardware manufacturer, hotel keeper, insurance agent, dealer*, 
land agent, manager, mercantile agent, merchant, miller, produce agent, 
secretary, stock agent, stock buyer, timber merchant, valuer, veterinary 
surgeon, wool buyer, wool merchant, works manager. 


Shopkeepers, shop assistants etc.:. baker*, bookseller, boot importer, bowser 
proprietor, butcher*, coal merchant, cycle dealer, dealer*, display manager, 
draper, garage proprietor, grocer, hairdresser, ironmonger, mercer, radio 
dealer, salesman, shop assistant, shopkeeper, shop manager, tobacconist, 
traveller, vendor. 


Skilled trades and other occupations, e.g. those involving apprenticeship; 
includes some shopkeepers who are also tradesmen: blacksmith, borough 
foreman, builder, cabinet-maker, carpenter, carriage builder, casing foreman, 
chemist, cinematograph operator, compositor, constable, dental mechanic, 
electrical engineer, electrician, engine driver, engineer, fellmonger, fitter, 
gunsmith, jeweller, joiner, linotypist, meat grader, meat inspector, mechanic, 
motorbody builder, motor trimmer, photographer, picture framer, plumber, 
printer, saddler, sculptor, signwriter, tailor, telegraphist, toymaker, uphols- 
terer, watchmaker, welder, works foreman. 


Semi-skilled trades and other occupations: baker*, barman, boner, boot- 
maker, boxmaker, bricklayer, brickmaker, brushmaker, butcher*, butter- 
maker, cable jointer, carrier, dairyman, decorator, drainlayer, driver, fireman, 
garage attendant, gardener, groundsman, jockey, linesman, machinist, mail- 
man, meter-reader, milkman, nurseryman, painter, plasterer, roof-tiler, 
sawmiller, sawyer, skindresser, slashermaker, slaughterman, storeman, taxi- 
driver, trainer, wicker-worker, woolsorter, yardsman. 
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VIII Relatively unskilled etc.: borough employee, caretaker, cement tank worker, 
cement worker, custodian, factory hand, freezing hand, labourer, millhand, 
night watchman, platelayer, porter, power board employee, railway porter, 
scraper, seaman, seed cleaner, sexton, steward, surfaceman, timber yard 
hand, wood cutter, wool brander, wool scourer. 


*Dealer, baker, and butcher have each been spread over two occupational groups, 
since it was felt that there are probably two types involved under these headings. 


A. E. Camppett, the author of this 
report, is Director of the New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research. He 
has had experience in adult education 
both as a tutor and as an administrator. 
His study of the Feilding Community 
Centre was undertaken, with the 
approval of his Council, in response to an 
invitation from the Education Depart- 
ment, which had made possible the 
establishment of the Centre and wished 
to have an independent, outside opinion 
on the results it had achieved. ‘The 
present report is based on that originally 
presented to the Department. 
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